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As of June Seventeenth 


Third Report of Returns on World Service Appeal 
Shows Approach to Halfway Completion 


2,720 Congregations Have Remitted $443,572.99 
Of the $1,000,000 Needed 


Atrorp R. Naus, assistant director of the World Service Appeal, has 
sent THe Lutueran the third tabulation of receipts from Lutheran congrega- 
tions for World Service maintenance. From the eight general bodies among 
whom the National Lutheran Council distributed “reasons for giving,” 2,720 
have forwarded a total of $443,572.99, forty-four per cent of the million dol- 
lars for which the World Service work projects need financial support. 
1,282 of the 2,720 congregations have raised full quotas. From some, and 
perhaps from. all, parishes “additional gifts” are still coming in. 

The U. L. C. A.’s third report credits its pastors and congregations 
with total receipts on June 17 of $266,498.50. This is forty-five per cent of 
the “share” that is required of this group. 1,545 congregations have met 
their quota: by a considerable number a'quota was not defined as a ceiling. 

These figures seem to indicate either delays in forwarding to treasurers 
of synods the sums given in congregations on or before Appeal Sunday, 
May 23, or they mean that parishes have yet to place the appeal before 
their people. One realizes the futility of scolding, but certainly a May 
project is entitled to action within a reasonable period of time after its final 
day has been reached. 


Congre- Congregations Reported ; 
gations Raising Full Total Total Per Cent 


Synod Reporting Quotas Returns Asked Raised 
Californias ais iano pe mtrccoe ne aeatee 22 14 $ 3,433.40 $ 4,900 70 
Central Pennsylvania ..........ccccccreeeeees 258 54 45,360.27 97,500 AT 
Georgia-Alabama ..ceecceeseeetscenereenes ital 8 1,682.14 2,300 73 
Loria ieee ted enero cena eee 2 1 217.00 1,100 20 
Towa ss: ES Nae Ree en ee ene baa Sy 10 6 2,497.95 8,100 31 
Na dianiay, i Caesars ee eure eee eiaats 40 33 5,587.50 10,900 51 
NU RB aT} Fam eet ony Joma Names See sheiepieen 78 43 14,911.84 27,200 55 
IATSAS \ ficrcagiieteicet eareae eee epi amnee 12 7 1,637.92 5,600 29 
Kentucky-Tennessee oo. ceceeecesseeseseses 2 1 607.00 3,800 16 
IMateyilan Gienantmcieenrdae Mareen, 33 23 * 10,261.16 29,600 35 
MECH gann i)5.7 eases sont oem ipa ees abt 5,740.63, 4,400 130 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ............ 374 108 50,375.60 111,400 45 


IMS West; Sas casnsccennie diene mee 18 9 2,913.41 7,100 35 

Mississippi .... ... No report 300 
Nebraska viet vesnyustnver nine miaena wines 11 2 917.39 10,500 09 
North Caroling) \i3)30.ccccko eee 93 61 17,082.65 17,000 109 
Northwest ijt ita aie sentir 52 25 12,676.24 24,100 aD 
IMCS Tat Ao) ol ete aye harman A NE ee eee rs 208 82 41,229.00 84,400 49 
(Q) ah Coy Meeemm rh eR remneb Tarn oy eb cn tite Oa 59 53 14,393.70 37,300 39 
PA CLC cess eS eee ro LO eee 6 4 1,166.29 2,400 48 
Pittsburgh Ps chews ae eee tee 89 39 16,119.81 50,300 32 
Rocky Mountain oo..ccccccccccccecceeeeeses 13 6 2,412.25 1,700 142 
South Carolina ..... se OO 17 6,824.74 12,400 55 
Slovak=Ziona ieee nen ae 2 ay 312.00 7,200 04 
PGS AS i). cee tae ast ea aie na eee eT 6 5 524.05 2,800 .19 
SVT UTS RRs Ge toaae orn La 26 16 3,761.47 12,300 31 
Wartburg) ie yea valet cues wee 19 9 3,825.52 9,500 40 
Wests Virginia tenes. nner ene 4 1 524.32 8,900 14 
PO TATS = ate iivat iver eee ore ene 1,545 639 $266,498.50 $589,500 45 

Congregations 
Congre- Raising 

gations Full Total Total Percent 
Church Body Reporting Quotas Returns ; Quotas Raised 
Wnited Lutheran 1.0205. ..6s/0s.oese nes 1,545 639 $266,498.50 $ 589,500 45 
American ‘Lutheran 23ici//s/istacsv.ccosien 606 385 110,445.71 194,500 57 
‘United: “Danishw we ances tn setae 23 11 1,936.16 12,200 16 
Norwegian Lutheran ..00.....ccccccceee 281 155 33,827.02 199,900 17 
PUI SUStANA cuviitiade cern 2 924 59 27,197.31 133,300 20 
Lutheran Free Church .....0.000.0..00.. 36 25 2,494.68 17,300 14 
Danish Lutheran. ...........0. is 6 2 681.29 ~ 6,900 10 
MUOM ACHInnISh geese renee, 9 6 492.35 10,300 04 
ER OATS iat tase ree Nazar aca ees 2,720 1,282 $433,572.99 $1,000,000 44, 


PictureD above are five of the sever 
U. L. C. A. missionaries who hay 
sailed or emplaned in recent days td 
four fields. They are (1. to r.) the Revs 
Louis T. Bowers, Edwin Moll, D.D) 
Luther W. Slifer, John C. Finefrock 
D.D., and Chris Merayeas. The photo 
graph was taken June 2, at the Deputa- 
tion Fellowship School of Missionsiy 
Gettysburg, Pa. i 
Missionary Bowers is returning td 
service as a missionary evangelist inf 
Liberia. During his furlough he pre-§ 
pared the valuable new map of oui 
field there and did some fruitful re 
cruiting in our colleges and seminaries, 
General Secretary Moll and the Rey. 
L. W. Slifer have gone to Britishj 
Guiana. Dr. Moll is representing the 
Board of Foreign Missions at the 200th! 
anniversary of the founding of Lu-§ 
theran work in that field. He will alsof 
make an intensive survey of the mis-9} 
sion. Mr. Slifer, one-time president off 
our India Mission, is on a year’s de- 
tached service in British Guiana. Hell 
will relieve Missionary Howard R. 
Kunkle who, with Mrs. Kunkle, is soon| 
to come Mbine on furlough. 1 
Dr. Finefrock, missionary evangelist 
and educationist, is on his way to Indiaj 
for his final term of service. 
Mr. Merayeas, newest addition to| 
U. L. C. A. overseas missionary per-| 
sonnel, is assigned to Argentina. 
Traveling with Dr. Finefrock by! 
plane and ocean liner are missionaries) 
Miss Theodora K. Neudoerffer, R.N., 
and Miss Mette Blair, R.N. Miss Neu-| 
doerffer, who was born and had most! 
of her education in India, returns to} 
service in Kugler Hospital, Guntur, 
India, where she is in charge of the! 
large Nurses’ Training School. Miss} 
Blair, a member of Kountze Memorial 
Church, Omaha, Nebr., has served in 
India since 1920. She cl likely con- 
tinue her fruitful service at the Visran- 
tipuram Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, | 
the institution to which she has given 
years of outstanding medical ministry. 
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In Terms of Protraction 


Tue oddly shaped curve which is the foundation of Mr. Jones’ 
drawing on this page came very recently to the editor’s notice and excited 
his curiosity. In response to questions, the explanation was made that a 
utensil from the equipment of architects and artists known as a pro- 
tractor was the basis of the sketch. A curve equivalent to the 180 degrees 
of a half circle is drawn, the radii proceeding from a fixed center to the 
numerals on the periphery of the instrument. But the picture is ‘in 
perspective”; that is, it is the half circle viewed as lying flat on the drafts- 
man’s table, from the center of which along radial lines the entire sketch 
is made. 

In this issue of THe LuTHERAN we leave the first half of the year 
1943. Of primary significance is the steady, the unbroken ministry of the 
Word and sacraments. Such is not the situation everywhere in Lutheran- 
ism. In some countries the church seems to have accepted secular dom- 
ination; in others its main energy is consumed in resisting harmful 
intrusions and restrictions. In the United States and Canada, even the 
annual synodical conventions have been held. 


Two great demands upon the resources of our Church have been 
measurably met. One is the financial underwriting of Lutheran neces- 
sities, enabling the faith to survive despite the economic handicaps of a 
global war. Also the Lutheran synods have given favorable response to 
the government’s request for five hundred chaplains to minister among 
the armed forces. 

Very perplexing problems of education have been presented to the 
Church for solution, and temporary adjustments are in process. The 
ideals of Christian education have not been abandoned, not even when 
subjected to strong pressure from secular enterprises. 

And not least in the encouraging survey of the past half of this year 
is the record of numerous ordinations to the ministry. 


THE CHURCH ecaceates 
INTHE MEWS....---- & G Elson Kihp 


The ministerial, union of Rich- | 
has proposed that Negro | 
police be appointed for service in | 
Negro communities, and that | 
Negroes be given representation on | 


Clergymen at sea 

Names of famous American min- 
isters are now riding the seven seas. 
Some of the cargo vessels known as 
Liberty ships are being named for 
noted clergymen. 

The “S. S. Dwight L. Moody” took 
to the water at Panama City, Fla., 
early in June. On 
June 15, the “S. S. 
John Mary Odin,” 
named for the first 
Roman Catholic 
Mf bishop of Galves- 
‘ton, Texas., was 
launched at 
Houston. Moody 
was a famous evangelist in the late 
nineteenth century. 

There are also the “S. S. Francis 
Asbury” and the “S. S. Jason Lee,” 
named for pioneer Methodist preach- 
ers. Names are selected by officials 
of the Maritime Commission follow- 
ing suggestions from individuals or 
groups. 

New U.S. Navy destroyers named 
for clergymen are the “U. S. S. 
Kirkpatrick,” for a Presbyterian 
navy chaplain, and the “U. S. S. 
Schmitt,” for a’ Roman Catholic 
chaplain, both killed at Pearl Harbor. 


Trouble with taxes 

THE new withholding tax which 
now goes into effect in the United 
States does not make. allowance for 
any advance deduction for contribu- 
tions to churches. 

Many church members will find 
their incomes sharply reduced by 
this tax, and will not realize that 
they can claim deduction credit for 
church contributions when they file 
their annual income tax returns. The 
result may be a decline in Sunday 
offerings, warns Dr. Roswell P. 
Barnes, Federal Council secretary. 

Every minister has a responsibil- 
ity for informing and educating the 
public with respect to the exemp- 
tions available to income tax payers 
for contributions to religious, chari- 
table, and educational purposes, says 
Dr. Barnes. 

One difficulty wre arose regard- 


ing the Victory tax—the necessity of 
deductions by the church from the 
pastor’s salary check—has been re- 
moved in the new tax arrangement. 
Pastors will file annual, reports, as 
formerly, rather than be subject to 
current deductions through the year. 


Liturgy in Augustana Synod 
CompLtaint Number One in the 
Augustana Synod, reported Pres- 
ident P. O. Bersell at the annual con- 
vention last month, is that there is 
so much variety in the conducting of 
services that Augustana people in 
traveling around often feel like 
strangers in Augustana churches. 
“Tn the matter of garb... it seems 
that anything goes from a Palm 
Beach sport suit to the cassock and 
chasuble, with all the intermediate 
stages of ordinary business suit, 
frock coat, ‘dickey’ and Canterbury 
collar, Swedish ministerial coat and 
tabs, Luther robe, stole and surplice. 
“Unless synod has a right to au- 
thorize a ritual for our common wor- 
ship and enjoin its pastors to use it, 
every new order of service, no mat- 
ter how much of an improvement it 
might be, will only multiply the 
choices and make our confusion 
worse confounded,” said Dr. Bersell. 
In arriving at a liturgy which can 
be uniformly adopted in the Augus- 
tana Synod, said Dr. Bersell, every 
effort should be made to bring about 
a liturgical “reconciliation” that will 
make possible a Common Service ac- 
ceptable to all Lutherans in Amer- 
ica. “This whole question has great 
possibilities for Lutheran unity.” 


Black and white 


A Necro clergyman, the Rev. J. 
Vance MclIver, has been chosen pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Association 
in Orange, N. J. This is believed to 
be the first time a Negro pastor has 
been chosen head of a predominantly 
white church group in this area. Dr. 
McIver is pastor of Union Baptist 
Church, Orange. 

A Negro has been elected pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Association 
of Elmira, N. Y. He is the Rev. John 
T. Frazer of the AME Zion Church. 


mond, Va., 


school boards and other agencies. 


There should be no racial discrim- | 
ination in the qualifications for voting | 
in party primaries or in elections, and _ 
Negroes should be granted their con- | 
stitutional right to serve on juries, | 


the pastors declared. 


The Episcopal Church has ap- | 
pointed as secretary of Negro work | 
for the national church organization | 


the Rev. B. W. Harris, rector of 


Grace Episcopal Church in Norfolk, 
He is the first Negro to hold | 
such a position, and will direct mis- _ 


Va. 


sionary work among Negroes. 


Plenty of money 

THe Pension Fund of the Epis- 
copal Church has reached a total of 
$36,271,297, reports Bishop Cameron 
J. Davis, president of the fund. 

Assets increased $620,000 during 
the year. There are now more than 
2,000 persons receiving benefits from 
the fund, requiring annual payments 
of $1,400,000. 

Unusual feature of the Episcopal 
pension system is that the congrega- 
tions pay in annually the whole 
amount needed, without requiring 


‘contributions from the clergymen: 


Congregations pay to the fund each 


year an amount equal to 7.75 per 


cent of the ministers’ salaries. 


Russian religion 

Soviet authorities realize that 
their attempts to destroy religion 
have failed, says Sir Bernard Pares 
in the July issue of Foreign Affairs. 
“In my view,” he states, “we have 
no need to be anxious for the future 
of religion in Russia.” 


The trend of religion in Russia is" 


toward “simple Bible Christianity,” 
the author believes, because “the at- 
tack on the Church has driven re- 
ligion back to the individual con- 
science.” The Baptists, for instance, 
“have made numbers of conversions 
which have attracted the elie of 
the official press.” 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Speaking of potatoes (and who 
isn’t these days?), brings to the front 
the changes and revenges of time. 
When, twenty-five years ago, Mexico 
was anxious to ship potatoes into 
our country, an embargo was laid 
upon shipment from all but three of 
the Mexican states and territories. 
The reason offered was the improper 
packing, sanitation and handling of 
the Mexican products, but under- 
neath was the jealous protection of 
our own abundant supply. The pro- 
hibition was naturally not well re- 
ceived by the Mexican government, 
and became the source of a series of 
obstacles and reprisals in the com- 
mercial dealings between the two 
countries. But time brought im- 
provements into Mexico’s agricul- 
tural and commercial methods. Now 
in the time of our somehow-or-other 
potato scarcity, Mexico has plenty of 
them, and is willing to be generous; 
but the joints of the bothersome em- 
bargo have been arthritically stiff- 
ened by time and custom. We have 
the word of J. C. Puente, executive 
secretary of the Mexican Chamber 
of Commerce, that this is “a justified 
grievance of all Mexican States” and 
also “of all Latin America.” All that 
Mexico asks is a reconsideration of 
the twenty-five-year-high barrier in 
the light of Mexico’s improved proc- 
esses. Why not, if it will help the 
spuds roll our way in our present 
need? 


Those Who are self-virtuously sus- 
picious of the loyalty of our Jap- 
anese-American population, are be- 
ing proudly asked by Col. C. W. 
Peace of Camp Shelby, Miss., to turn 
their eyes on his Nisei Combat 
Team. This group, a small, stream- 
. lined army trained to fight its bat- 
tles independently (called “combat 
teams” by the Infantry; “combat 
commands” by the Armored Forces; 
“task forces” by the Navy), is made 
up entirely of several thousand vol- 
unteer Nisei from Hawaii, and from 
War Relocation Centers in our own 
land, to which they had been re- 
moved after Pearl Harbor. It has 
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shown remarkable aptitude for com- 
mando tactics and training. Their 
motto, “Go for Broke” (which is 
their quaint English way of saying, 
“Shoot the Works”), was self-chosen, 
and appears on their officially ap- 
proved coat of arms. They say among 
themselves that they have “a year 
and three minutes to live—a year of 
training and three minutes of action.” 
This is another way of asserting that 
they are anxious to make good and 
to vindicate their loyalty as Amer- 
ican citizens when they fight shoul- 
der to shoulder with other Amer- 
icans. Their commander, Colonel 
Peace, considers them the equal of 
any task force, and confidently ex- 
pects for them a triumphant test 
when they are sent to the Pacific 
front. 


Zurich’s leading independent pa- 
per, Die Weltwoche, recently quoted 
the Nazi S. S. official organ, Das 
Schwarze Korps, to the effect that 
rowdyism among the German youth 
from ten to eighteen years of age had 
reached such a point of “quivering 
nervousness” and “unbearable self- 
ishness,” that the best advice it 
could offer its readers would be “to 
give stupid little boys a thrashing if 
they put on too stupid an air.” Die 
Weltwoche comments: “German 
youth has suffered from this war. Its 


pre-war acquisition of (physical) 


fitness has petered out.” It also cites 
stories of 14 to 15-year-old children 
annoying and threatening their eld- 
ers, “bragging loudly, playing cards 
and ostentatiously boasting of all 
kinds of (decadent) adventures.” 
Such a development was bound to 
follow hard upon the teaching of so- 
called pagan virtues and the despis- 
ing of the Christian principles, such 
as have been steadily promoted in 
the Hitler Youth Movement. Among 
the very young Nazis captured in 
Tunisia it was noted with surprise 
and distaste by their captors~ that 
many were “quarrelsome, sullen and 
of gross animalism in their habits.” 

An unwholesome “New Order” in- 


deed! 


oe ile Ls Gabash 


Attention has been called by a 
specialist in OPA regulations to the 
fact that a florist can get gasoline to 
deliver flowers to a funeral more 
easily than a physician can get it to 
visit a patient and avert death. There 
seems to be some sort of rule about 
it; for friends may not visit a sick 
person, but they can attend his 
funeral. Perhaps there is a logical 
connection between these remark- 
able directives and the rationing 
scheme which imposes a six-point 
valuation on tongue but only a three- 
point valuation on brains. Who 
knows? 


By the Way: German scientists are 
offering some comfort to the Reich 


_ by announcing that North America 


is moving away from Europe at the 
rate of twelve inches a year. If it 
weren’t for those space-devouring 
airplanes! . . . The Georgia State 
Laboratory at Griffin thinks it will 
help people to know that peanuts 
can be substituted for “meat, butter, 
lard and milk in special jobs.” But 
if peanuts are used instead of these 
things, we’ll soon have to have a sub- 
stitute for peanuts. . . . The horrors 
of war had no power to daunt the 
youth of Rotterdam. The year fol- 
lowing the destruction of that city 
(1940), young gardeners begged for 
seeds from flower merchants and 
scattered them by the bushel over 
the whole extent of devastation. To- 
day the “city’s desert of debris” is 
brilliant with bloom, and the ruin is 
covered with gracious beauty. . 

British workers were gratified by 
the dissolution of the Comintern by 
Soviet Russia. The trades unions, 
however, decided not to affiliate with 
the British Communist organization, 
their reason being that a “fundamen- 
tal ‘difference will remain between 
the Labor Party, whose whole basis 
is democracy, and the British Com- 
munist Party, which is not demo- 
cratic.” ';.° The British have fallen 
in love with ‘our light American 
locomotives,” because their double- 
barrelled ‘whistles go “Woo-woo”; 
British whistles squeak “Peep-peep.” 


More History Made at Gettysburg 


Missionaries and Church Leaders Plan Churchwide Contacts 


Wuen two armies met at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., 80 years ago, the cupola 
of the old seminary building was 
used as an observation post from 
which to view and direct the battle. 
Today the whole world is a battle- 
ground, and only the spiritually 
blind fail to see and to understand 
that the clash of armored forces is 
secondary to the world-wide strug- 
gle between forces that are spiritual. 
In the midst of this battle, the 
grounds, the classrooms, and the 
beautiful new chapel of Gettysburg 
Seminary again became an observa- 
tion post, and more. They became a 
place where certain leaders of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
spent six days drawing close to the 
Master in worship, counseling with 
one another concerning His great 
commission to go into all the world 
with the Gospel of redemption, and 
wrestling with some of the problems 
involved because of human weak- 
ness. 

This meeting at Gettysburg May 
30 to June 4 was called a “Deputa- 
tion Fellowship School of Missions.” 
To it were invited all missionaries 


and former missionaries of our~ 


Church in other lands who are now 
in the United States, the members of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, the 
members of the Executive Board of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, a 
representative of each of our the- 
ological seminaries, and a represen- 
tative of each of the contituent 
synods of the U. L. C. A. 


MESSAGES OF GREAT VALUE 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, our beloved 
president, was unable to attend, but 
sent a letter which revealed to us 
' his understanding, his deep concern, 
and his pioneering vision. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the U. L. C. A., 
was present and rendered great 
service both in his addresses and in 
the formulation of “findings.” Dr. 
Edwin Moll, executive secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, 
through his daily devotional ad- 
dresses, lifted us to the plane upon 
which alone man can see and do the 
will of God. And Dr. F. E. Reinartz, 
secretary for promotion in the U. L. 
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By J. H. L. TROUT 


C. A., performed the impossible task 
of presiding with good grace and pa- 
tience over the plenary sessions of 
about 150 persons, mostly indi- 
vidualists who are accustomed to 
speak while others listen! Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, president of the seminary 
and vice-president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, was a genial and 
thoughtful host, ably assisted by the 
hostess, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, 
treasurer of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. 


WORD MEANINGS QUESTIONED 


Perhaps the most significant thing 
to report is the new attitude, the 
new approach, and the new vocab- 
ulary that were evident. The word 
“foreign” in connection with mis- 
sions was deplored. Our world has 
become “One World” in its military, 
political, economic, financial, and 
humanitarian outlook. Long before 
inventions made this possible and 
wars made it necessary, Christ en- 
visioned and commanded it. The 
Great Commission was the first 
world program of any organization. 
The Christian Church, therefore, 
should not be the last to call distant 
enterprises “foreign” or think of 
them as such. Several leaders at 
Gettysburg used the term “overseas 
missions” for the work in other 
lands. 

The use of the word “mission” was 
also questioned, together with some 
of its implications. For example, our 
mission in India has passed the cen- 
tennial mark. Nearly 200,000 bap- 
tized Lutherans are there organized 
into a synod of their own, the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Al- 
though we are still furnishing more 
than half of the money for their 
budget, the time is at hand when we 
should be calling such groups of 
Christians “younger churches” 
rather than missions, and thinking 
of ourselves as merely “older 
churches” and more prosperous ones 
financially, therefore rendering as- 
sistance in a fraternal spirit rather 
than insisting upon paternal man- 
agement of the enterprise. 

Of paramount importance also 
was the recommendation that a 


’ 
ae 


Training School for Missionaries be 
established under its own dean in 


_connection with one of our semi- 


naries. This was asked as an interim 
step while we await the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran Missionary 
Training School proposed by joint 
action with other Lutheran bodies, 
Of this item on the agenda, Dr. 
Knubel wrote us, “The American 
churches have never done this in 
any satisfactory way, although other 
parts of the world have known full 
well the necessity that missionaries 
have special education before they 
go into foreign fields. ... On several 
fitting occasions I have emphasized 
the need that one particular semi- 
nary of ours become definitely a 
missionary seminary and provide 
special courses for their training.” 

Recognizing that the world mis- 
sion will require more workers and 
greater support if we are to live up 
to the urgent demands and oppor- 
tunities that God is giving us in 
many fields, attention was given to 
plans for recruiting workers and to 
plans for making the church at 
home mission-minded enough to 
support the enterprise. The present 
rate of giving to overseas work 
(14%4e per week per member) in- 
dicates how little interest there is in 
most congregations. 


MORE SPREAD 


It is a fact that only a few mission- 
minded women are well informed. 
A few Luther Leaguers are partially 
informed, As Dr. Knubel said, “We 
have trusted far too much in inspira- 
tional addresses. . . . We have also 
expected far more than was proper 
that the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety would do all of the educating. 
. .. There has never seemed to be 
the true consciousness within the 
congregational life that the kind of 
work the women have been doing 
ought to be the kind of work in 
which entire congregations are en- 
gaged.” In order to awaken this 
consciousness, all available mission- 
aries and the synodical representa- 
tives present have been asked to do 
deputation work of a_ systematic 
nature, not only making addresses, 
but offering a week of mission study 
to every congregation that is willing 
to schedule it. : 

Urgent needs in mission fields 
were presented. One of the greatest 
is the call for thirty American mis- 
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sionaries to go for a few years to 
Tanganyika, East Africa, to carry 
on the work of the 150 German Lu- 
theran missionaries interned there. 
This mission of 150,000 native Chris- 
tians cannot carry on without some 
leadership from America. We have 
pledged to the National Lutheran 
*Council, which is furnishing the 
financial support, our share of the 
thirty workers needed to prevent 
‘collapse of this strategic field. 

_ Such are the things that demanded 
Your attention, and they demand an 


SIX PILLARS OF 
PEACE 


Assurance Through International 
Organization of Ultimate Auton- 
omy for Subject Peoples. 


answer from the whole United Lu- 
theran Church in America. It can- 
not be given by a few officials, by 
organizations, or by boards of the 
church. The answer will be given 
by the whole membership of the 
whole church—by you and by your 
congregation! Whether the interest, 
the prayers, and the resources of the 
whole church are geared to the 
project of world evangelization. de- 
pends upon each one of us in part. 
And as we judge the cause of Christ, 
so shall we as a-church be judged. 


NUMBER FOUR as appraised by 
the HON. FRANCIS B. SAYRE, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State, Former High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines. 


In THIS series of articles dealing with the bases of a just and permanent 


‘peace, declaration number four has been chosen for this issue, because its 
principle is not foreign to the American Declaration of Independence. The 
‘people’s right of selection in the realm of civil government was unequi- 
vocally declared and persistently fought for until it was won by the Revolu- 
tionary War and formulated by the Constitution in 1787. 


It is also a fact that “the right of 
self-determination” for which ’Pres- 
ident Wilson contended in the peace 
agreements is directly a derivative 
of the American principle. And 
while the major powers at Versailles 
either refused to grant autonomy or 
gave it authority where it would 
divide and weaken the conquered 
nations, the idea has persisted, espe- 
cially in the portions of Asia and 
‘Africa, where a rise in culture has 
developed stamina and desire for 
self-government among the inhab- 
itants of colonies and. of mandated 
areas. 

Francis B. Sayre knows not only 


For guidance of the readers as to who are 
concerned in the application of this fourth prin- 
ciple, we draw on a pamphlet in hand. The 
chief colonial powers are, in the order of their 
holdings: Great Britain and the minions, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Netherlands, 
and Japan. Our authorities caution us against 
including the self-governing Dominions of the 
British commonwealth of nations as colonies. 
These are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa and Eire. 

India, the Philippines and Netherland Indies 
are described as “colonies in a special cate- 
gory.” They are in line to receive autonomy. 

It will be noted that Mr. Sayre does not ex- 
pect the problem of autonomy “to be mastered 
overnight.” He does contend that regard for 
justice and ermanency in the peace will 
greatly alter the patterns of government which 
began with the exploits of explorers and col- 
onizers after the discovery of America in 1492 
by Columbus. 
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international relations but also the 
desires of “lesser people.’ He is, as 
the reader will at once discern, a 
champion of the six principles, and 
of number four in particular. It is 
suggested to the reader that he scan 
very carefully his handling of his 
own opening paragraph. It is in it- 
self a direct challenge. 


MR. SAYRE ARGUES: 

For the building of the coming 
peace one of the fundamental issues 
will be the problem of foreign rule 
over alien peoples. Shall the post- 
war world in Asia and in Africa be 
based upon nineteenth century pat- 
terns? or must we look for some- 
thing different? 

The answer is clear. We are com- 
ing to see that the only possible 
foundation upon which a peace that 
will last can be built is that of Chris- 
tian brotherhood; and this is as ap- 
plicable to alien peoples as to home 
folks. Brotherhood allows no room 
for the exploitation of one people by 
another for the sake of selfish gain; 
it is incompatible with intolerance. 


Ultimate autonomy for every sub- 
ject race is the goal. “It has been 
our purpose in the past—and will re- 
main our purpose in the future,” de- 
clared Secretary Hull, “to use the 
full measure of our influence to sup- 
port attainment of freedom by all 
peoples who, by their acts, show 
themselves worthy of it and ready 
for it.” 

Clearly the problem of alien rule 
allows of no easy and quick solution. 
The way of peace does not lie 
through the grant of immediate in- 
dependence to every subject people. 
When the United States assumed the 
responsibility of sovereignty over 
the Filipino people in 1898, an over- 
night grant of freedom to them 
would not have advanced the cause 
of peace. Our undertaking instead 
required the slow and arduous and 
baffling task of preparing the Filipino 
people for ultimate autonomy. For 
over forty years Americans have la- 
bored at that task. Insofar as we 
have succeeded, American ideals of 
liberty and democracy have gained 
a foothold in Asia and, we may hope, 
solid groundwork has been laid there 
for stability and peace in the years 
to come. 

What are the concrete directions 
in which we must move in the com- - 
ing peace treaty in dealing with the 
problem of alien rule? 

@ In the first place, the twentieth 
century method of approach must be 
fundamentally different from that of 
the past. The goal must be not ex- 
ploitation for another country’s 
profit, but the preparation of an un- 
derprivileged people for self-de- 
velopment and self-rule. This means 
a task infinitely more adventurous 
and more difficult than nineteenth 
century methods of imperialism. It 
means not how to extract natural 
wealth and trading profits from a 
backward people, but how to build 
shoulder to shoulder with them 
schools and hospitals and roads and 
water systems, how to improve their 
public sanitation and to reduce their 
death rate, how to raise their general 


‘standard of living, and, above all, 


how to stimulate and inspire in them 
the ability and the desire to build 
for themselves. : 

@ In the second place, those un- 
dertaking the responsibility for alien 
rule in areas not yet ripe for self- 
government must work out with 

(Continued on page 11) 


Bishop Freeman 

Tur eastern newspapers, at least, 
carried elaborate stories about the 
ministry of Bishop James E. Free- 
man, whose death had been feared 


by his friends for weeks. . . . This is 
our chance, however, to appraise his 
life and work... . Before his eleva- 
tion to the bishopric, he enjoyed 
successful pastorates at Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
Epiphany Church, Washington... . 
He was at home everywhere: in 
groups of preachers, Wall Street 
bankers, the Community Chest, the 
Salvation Army, the Board of Trade, 
the Preaching Mission, educational 
groups, before Congressional com- 
mittee hearings, as friend of pres- 
idents. .. . He was often the most 
striking man in any company he 
shared. . . . He was at his best in a 
real crusade, and several were his 
pets: the Cathedral building enter- 
prise, Christian unity, public social 
issues and evangelism. . .. Business 
men trusted him, for he was one of 
them. . . . The completion of the 
cathedral (now worth $12,000,000) 
is well assured since he took over. 

. His vigor of mind and voice were 
amazing. . . . His weekly articles in 
The Washington Star will be genu- 
inely missed. . . . There isn’t an- 
other preacher (perhaps not another 
individual person except the Pres- 
ident) in the nation’s Capital who 
could command as wide support for 
a cause or point of view as could he. 

. How we hope his successor will 
be as ecumenical and as democratic. 

. He was a royal friend we truly, 
loved. . . . We shall likely tarry 
often at his tomb in St. Joseph’s 
Chapel of the cathedral. . . . He 
maintained until the end that aris- 
tocracy of spirit, nobility of bearing, 
and ease of approach that belong to 
the true priest of God. 


Landmarks That Last 


A LutHeran layman from ‘the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Office 
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By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
“AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


tells us that steeples, and not smoke- 
stacks or water tanks, are landmarks 
which surveyors like to use. The 
map makers choose some outstand- 
ing mark around which they can 
orientate their measurements. They 
call this “Horizontal Control.’’ When- 
ever possible they choose a steeple, 
for the spires generally stand 
through the years, while the smoke- 
stacks may come down. For in- 
stance, ever since the Civil War the 
twin spires of the Frederick Lu- 
theran Church have been used as 
control points for service in that 
area. More recently the steeple of 
the new Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, chapel of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg, Pa., has been 
used for these purposes. The sur- 
veyors determined the exact latitude 
and longitude of the cross atop the 
steeple. Knowing the measurements 
of the cross, the surveyors and aerial 
photographers can determine the 
direction of their work. 


Apostolic Delegation 

“THry seek to preserve family ties 
in a war-torn world.” In the cool, 
high-ceilinged rooms of the austere 
Apostolic Delegation on Massachu- 


.setts Avenue some thirty to thirty- 


five Catholic priests, with this as 
their motivating philosophy, are per- 
forming their part in a far-flung re- 
lief project. Together they form the 
central agency in this country for the 
Vatican’s world-wide Information 
Service. Through their hands daily 
passes a vast interchange of infor- 
mation concerning prisoners of war, 
civilians in countries at war, and 
civilian internees. This is for the 


purpose of informing individuals and* 


families of the whereabouts of' a 
loved one lost in the maelstrom of. a 
global war. The Vatican has seen fit 
to institute this service that brings 
aid to Protestant, Catholic, and Jew 
alike. Since the opening of the of- 
fice in January they have handled a 
total of 106,000 messages, Only in 


Japan has the Apostolic Delegate 
been unable to establish a message 
service, and no contact at all has 
been made in the Philippines. 


. 


Around the, Village 


ALBERT EINSTEIN has come to 
Washington to work for the Navy 
There should be many problems fo 
his genius to unravel. . , . Senators 
Wiley .and Connally recently de- 
bated the respective merits of butter 
and oleomargarine. Cows vs. cotton- 
seed! ... Spring housecleaning came 
to Folger Library. We enjoyed the 
scrubbings being given to Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and other worthies on the’ 
marbled front of the building. . 
The new $700,000 addition to the 
Y. M. C. A. building was appropri- 
ately dedicated this past week. It 
was greatly needed. ... When Con- 
gressman U. S. Gaver of Kansas’ 
passed away recently, there was lost 
to the causes opposing vice and 
liquor one of the most zealous and 
ardent workers. He was a sincere 
churchman. We shall miss him from 
the Washington scene and from our 
circle of friends. .. . Local pay for a 
maid is reputed to be $3.50 per day, 
with lunch. But even at that union 
price, there are few available. . 
Summer music will again be a part 
of the summer program of the city. 
The Symphony, guest artists of fame, 
the Service Bands, the local musical 
groups will hold forth at the Cap- 
itol, the Watergate, Meridian Park, 
and the’ Sylvan Theater. 


Source of Healing 


In this city of statues, Abraharn 
Lincoln’s is supreme. In this city of 
prominent and great men, he is 
“super.” Some of us frequently 
pause a moment at his shrine where 
he still looks out “with malice to- 
ward none.” It is a healing way to 
start a day or to close one. Calm, 
kindly, brave, understanding, patient 
—this spirit of Lincoln seems en- 
shrined in his perfect memorial on 
the bank of the Potomac. Wonder 
what he thinks about the gigantic 
Pentagon Building and the pressure 
of life on Constitution Avenue and 
how the Capitol looks to him now! 
Standing before his mighty face, one 
can almost feel his compassion for 
the present occupant of the White 
House. In such a man’s soul freedom 
can be born. He is still our human 
model for meaningful suffering. 
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Increases Cause Rejoicing 


Wartburg Synod's Sixty-eighth Convention Hears 


Proofs of Faith and Blessings 


THe Wartburg Synod held its 
sixty-eighth annual convention at 
the First Lutheran Church, Joliet, 
Ill, May 25-27. The Rev. J. A. 
Goeken is pastor of the host church. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM REPORTS 


There was an increase of three 
ministerial students over 1941. 

A gain of 848 members for 1942 
was reported. 

There was a gain in the member- 
ship of the men’s organizations and 
a loss in the membership of the wo- 
men’s organizations during 1942. 

The communicant membership of 
synod shows a steady increase. 

Three ordinations, nine installa- 
tions and three transfers of pastors 
took place in synod during 1942. 

Three pastors from the synod en- 
tered the chaplaincy. 

Two pastors from synod were 

‘called to their Heavenly Reward, 
namely, the Rev. Friedrich W. Wer- 
hahn and the Rev. Pedro Ilgen, 
Ph.D. 


SYNOD ON THE MARCH 


There was a 33 per cent increase 
in apportionment receipts in 1942, 
and a 77 per cent increase in unap- 
portioned benevolence. This latter 
figure includes monies received in 
a special drive known as the Wart- 
burg Appeal, which monies were 
raised for the Chicago Seminary, 
Carthage College and the Wartburg 
Synod Mission program. 

It is interesting to note that six 
congregations of synod contributed 
90 per cent or more of their “fair 
share” to benevolence—apportioned 
and unapportioned—as over against 
two congregations in 1941. 

The benevolence program of synod 
.and of each congregation is being 
‘presented wholeheartedly by pastors 
and laymen, and results are begin- 
ning to come. 

To further the benevolence contri- 
butions of Wartburg Synod it was 
‘recommended by the Stewardship 
Committee that all pastors use the 
Every Member Visitation material 
supplied by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
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Movement of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The “fair share” income objective 
goal, which is used by the synod, was 
increased from $3.40 to $4.50 per 
communicant member. 


INCREASED BENEVOLENCE MEANS 
MORE NEW MISSIONS 


Because the synod has increased 
her benevolence contributions, an- 
other new mission has been organ- 
ized; With the help of the Board of 
American Missions, more missions 
will be organized in the near future. 
The newest mission is located at 
Greenfield, Wis., a suburb of Mil- 
waukee. The Rev. A. Kappes began 
this mission during the summer of 
1942, and in October the congrega- 
tion was well organized with 100 
confirmed members. 

May 1, 1943, confirmed member- 
ship numbered 170 souls. As benev- 
olence increases new missions will 
be organized. And what an obliga- 
tion this is! There are many “fields” 
ready for the “harvest” right now, 
and unless the U. L. C. A. churches 
establish missions in these fields, 
other bodies will. We must act now. 
We must ever increase our benev- 
olence contributions throughout the 
entire U. L. C. A. so that the true 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as we believe 
it may be given to the people who 
are looking for it and who need it. 
Let us not sleep while a great and 
necessary work is to be done. Let us 
not overlook the rural areas. Others 
are busy harvesting—are we? 


ASSISTANCE ASKED | 


The recent ruling by the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department which asks the addition 
of “delivery district numbers” to addresses 
hitherto satisfactory’ can be accepted by 
the secretary’s office of the U. L. C. A. if 
each minister of the Church will promptly 
send to the secretary’s' office his name, ad- 
dress, and district number. This addition 
is needed at once for the clerical directory 
in the 1944 Year Book. 

Send address to 

W. H. Greever, D.D., Secretary, 
39 East 35th Street, 
New York (16), N. Y. 


Dr. W. F. Buch, superintendent of 
the Social Mission Society of Illinois, 
presented a very interesting report. 
He spoke of the many shocking cases 
of delinquency among our own Lu- 
theran boys and girls in the Chicago 
area. He reported that. the greatest 
percentage of delinquent children of 
the Chicago area who profess a re- 
ligious affiliation belong to the Lu- 
theran Church. Why is this? Have 
pastors been negligent? Have pas- 
tors been too easy with parents? 
What are we going to do about it? 
Something must be done and done 
soon. 


OUR YOUTH PROBLEM 


The report submitted by the Par- 
ish Education Committee seemed to 
offer some help in solving our youth 
problem. This report presented by 
the Rev. E. C. Petersen pointed out 
the great need of helping youth; 
training them, interesting them, and 
teaching them Christian principles. 
As a result of this report synod 
adopted a motion to establish a com- 
mittee to organize and execute a pro- 
gram for Parish Education. This 
should be one of the most important 
endeavors of the church of today— 
to care for its youth. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Dr, R. R. Belter of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, president; the Rev. E. 
Schmidt of Chicago, IIl., vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. W. W. Roth of 
Springfield, Ill., secretary; the Rev. 
Walter Kaitschuk, S.T.D., of Steel- 
ville, Ill., treasurer; the Rev. J. A. 
Goeken of Joliet, Ill., financial sec- 
retary. 


HELPFUL AND INSPIRING WORDS 


Inspiring and helpful sermons and 
addresses were given by the follow- 
ing pastors: the Rev. A. Swasko, 
R. R. Belter, D.D., the Rev. E. C. 
Petersen, the Rev. Dr. C..E. Jensen, 
who represented the United Lu- 
theran Church; William F. Buch, 
D.D., the Rev. Dr. C. B. Foelsch, 
H. Grady Davis, D.D., who repre- 
sented the Chicago Seminary; 
Rudolph Schulz, D.D., president of 
Carthage College; the Rev. L. F. 
Weihe of Nachusa Home. 

All talks and sermons could well 
be summed up in the words used by 
the Rev. Andrew Swasko in his ser- 
mon, “Onward — Forward — God- 
ward.” That is a challenge for the 
church of today. 


Behind the Clouds of Conflict 


European Deaconess Motherhouses Victims of War 


and Sisters Dispersed Among Wartime Activities 


By PROF. E. THEODORE BACHMANN : 


WHEN revolutionary changes are 
in progress,, when lines of com- 
munication are severed, when the 
curtain has fallen and ominous 
silence reigns, then in anxiety peo- 
ple ask questions. So, during Dea- 
coness Month—June—you and I 
were asking questions. Among other 
things we may have wondered what 
has become of the deaconess work 
of the Lutheran churches in Europe. 

There is a white-capped panorama 
of deaconess’ activity which the 
mind’s eye can capture. It stretches 
from northern Norway south to 
Bavaria, and from Finland to East 
Prussia to Silesia. Perhaps there are 
still some 30,000 deaconesses sta- 
tioned at hundreds of points across 
this broad area. They are facing hu- 
man misery in the raw wounds of 
war, in the numb pain of bereave- 
ment. As a corps of Christian work- 
ers they constitute a fellowship 
which rises above national bound- 
aries. Their motherhouses, of which 
there are scores, constitute the in- 
ternational Kaiserswerth Deaconess 
Association—with which our dea- 
coness homes in America are af- 
filiated. Communications now inter- 
rupted by the barriers of interna- 
tional strife will no doubt be among 
the first which will be resumed when 
this war ceases. 


MEAGER NEWS AVAILABLE 


What news reaches us from this 
far-flung line? Cryptic reports tell 
of the tragic end of two of Finland’s 
four deaconess motherhouses during 
the Russian War, 1939-40. Some 
four hundred deaconesses were thus 
made “homeless.” Yet most of them 
were deployed for service in the 
war-stricken areas. 

From Norway the news—like the 
rationed food—is meager. Yet we 


* Professor Bachmann, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Chicago Theological Seminary, has gra- 
ciously responded to the request of THe Lu- 
THERAN to indicate the effects of this war and 
its objectives upon the European deaconesses 
and their motherhouses. He spent a year abroad 
following his ordination in the United States 
and formed personal contacts with the institu- 
tions of mercy. 

The initials ICPIS used in references through- 
out this article stand for “International Chris- 
tian Press and Information Service.” 
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may be certain that the heroic stand 
of the clergy is being matched by the 
more than eight hundred dea- 
conesses of the Bergen and Oslo 
homes who are engaged mostly in 
nursing. Similarly, under the weight 
of occupation, the work in Denmark 
seems to be holding the line. Copen- 
hagen’s two motherhouses have a 
fine record of service. 

In Germany the effects of bomb- 
ing have produced casualties in the 
motherhouses in Bremen and else- 
where. Nevertheless, the sense of 
tragedy is confronting many a Sister 
with the imperative necessity for 
more heroic Christian service. Many 
of the Sisters are serving with the 
army medical corps, and can reach 
the wounded with the gospel. But 
the majority are busy on the home 
front. The pastors and Directing 
Sisters of the motherhouses are hav- 
ing a desperate time in stretching 
their womanpower. The Sisters are 


? 


WHO CAN ANSWER 


Where are the fifty young women 
who five to ten years ago failed to 
prepare to answer the call of the 
Church for the services of dea- 
conesses today? 

Congregations are calling for dea- 
conesses. Institutions are calling for 
deaconesses. The needs in defense 
areas are calling for the services of 
well-trained deaconesses. Foreign 
Mission fields are calling for dea- 
conesses. Lutheran colleges are ask- 
ing for the services of deaconesses. 
Hospitals, hospices and “homes” for 
children and aged are calling for 
more deaconesses. 

The need of women workers in 
the immediate future—wartime and 
post-war porte dem be even 
greater. 

Who will answer these calls? 

Where are the consecrated Chris- 
tian girls whom God has called into 
this work? 

H. D. HOOVER, President, 
U.L. C. A. Board of Deaconess Work 
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working overtime as-visiting nurses, 
as full-time nurses in hospitals, as 


teachers, as spiritual leaders in par- 


ishes whose pastors have been 


drafted—for the Nazi government 
seems to have drafted about half the - 


pastors for military service. 

See the intense activity suggested 
by some data on “Bethel,” released 
just a year ago in connection with 


the seventy-fifth anniversary of that 


famed colony of mercy. The colony’s 
establishments daily treated an aver- 
age of 6,060 persons; in its asylums 
and homes were hospitalized some 
3,138 men and women. An undis- 
closed number of soldiers was cared 
for. For manpower, the order of 
Deacons of Nazareth had its 559 
brothers stationed at 231 points of 
service. The womanpower, center- 
ing in “Sarepta,” the deaconess 
motherhouse, consisted of 2,023 Sis- 
ters, with an additional 473 from 
other motherhouses. Bethel is the 
great “heart” of the Lutheran 
church on the Continent, and its 
workers are rendering service far 
beyond the confines of the colony. 
(ICPIS, No. 32, September 1942.) 


PHYSICIANS APPRECIATIVE 
* Churchmen may be tempted to 
praise the deaconess work; but not 
long ago a prominent German physi- 
cian paid the following tribute: 

“No doctor who has worked with 


deaconesses could wish for better 


nurses. But from what source do our 
deaconesses draw the strength, not 
only to bear, but to accept with joy- 
ful courage, their unselfish and ap- 
parently monotonous life? Without a 
doubt, from their faith and the other 
good traditions in which they have 
been brought up. So long as there 
are men who fight against pain and 
death, there will stand by their side 
. . these women who, in this world 
of hatred and envy, live... to carry 
out the work of compassion and kind- 
ness.” (ICPIS, No. 17, May 1942.) 


ADAPTATIONS TO CONDITIONS 


The ideal of service, as rendered 
by the Sisters is spreading. An 
adaptation of it has been made by 
the German Lutheran Women’s Al- 
liance, which claims a membership 
of 300,000. The efforts of these wo- 
men center around the fostering of 
Christian family life and the con- 
ducting of Bible study groups. The 
women are trained for leadership in. 
such work in Bible schools whose 
courses run for about seven months. 
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-_ Among the members of this Alliance 
are numerous parish workers who 
have been prepared for their task in 
a two-year course at special “semi- 
naries for church service.” 

A so-called National Women’s 
Auxiliary, with a reported member- 
ship (1942) of about 800,000 carries 
on a similar kind of work in co- 
operation with the deaconess moth- 
erhouses. They support Lutheran 
“women’s social seminaries” which 
train’ parish and welfare workers, 
and constitute the training centers 
for workers among women in indus- 
try and their families. Many of these 
deaconess-affiliated parish workers 
‘are striving to build up “living 
Christian parishes” through personal 
work in their community. (ICPIS, 
No. 33, October 1942.) 


THEIR FUTURE BURDEN? 

Perhaps such resourcefulness in 
the use of its womanpower is to be 
expected from a great church which 
is fighting for life. Yet seldom, if 
ever, in history has a church—in a 
nation at war—been so clearly con- 
fronted by its real enemy at home. 
Despite the war, the German church 
conflict is going on. The silence is 
ominous. The broken lines of com- 
munication arouse anxiety. From 
Switzerland comes the word, “The 
well-known church leaders are no 
longer its champions—many of them 
have been deprived of any influence 
... by being forbidden to speak or 
travel. The main burden of the con- 
flict now rests upon the shoulders of 

the leaders of each individual con- 
-gregation.” (ICPIS, No. 6, February 
1943.) 

Carrying a heavy share of this 

local responsibility are the dea- 
conesses and the women workers af- 
filidted with them.in service. Almost 
as never before in history, the future 
of the church militant is here in the 
hands of women soldiers of the 
Cross. Unquestionably a great day 
appears to be dawning for the kind 
of diaconate that can weather the 
storm and address itself to the huge 
‘task of reconstruction. Almost as 
certain is that interpretation of the 
‘future that compels them to watch 
and wait under an overcast sky as 
did the women at Calvary. 


SPIRITUAL RESOURCES WIN 
The rendering of such service 


would be humanly impossible with- 
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out the Spirit of God moving the 
heart of each Sister—and of every 
young woman who would invest her 
life and talent in the diaconate. 
Count Luettichau, pastor of the 
Kaiserswerth Motherhouse, told me 
in 1938, “Today every young woman 
who feels herself called by Christ, to 
be of service in His Name, must 
make a more serious choice than 
ever before. For she is being sought 
out by many competitive loyalties. 
Even as a child in school she is being 
faced with questions demanding re- 
ligious decision: either for or against 
Christ... . As time goes on, there 
will probably be fewer deaconesses 
—just as Rector Bezzel, of Neuendet- 
telsau, forecast as early as 1910. But 
those who remain, after thorough 
self-examination, will personify the 
heart of the gospel: the unshakable 
faith, the self-giving love, all for the 
sake of Christ.” 


PERFECTED IN ADVERSITY 

Like the ministry, the diaconate— 
whether for men or for women—is 
the child of adversity. It represents 
the very kind of work which is ac- 
quainted with suffering and the 
wreckage of human life. And out of 
the travail of Europe, brightened by 
Christian faith and hope and love, 
there is emerging a new church, a 
new devotion to service. Perhaps we 
in America, where the church suf- 
fers from indifference rather than 
opposition, shall soon or late be shar- 
ing in this same new creation. Young 
women this very day have an un- 
paralleled duty as well as oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves to as- 
sist in the task of reconstruction. 
The esprit de corps of the diaconate, 
its work-fellowship technique, its 
mobility, its sense of direction, and 
above all its demands for faith in 
action, constitute a resource which 
the Lutheran Church cannot afford 
to reject. For the deaconess, as well 
as for those who would join her 
ranks, a current saying carries a 
glorious challenge: “The difficult we 
do immediately, the impossible takes 
a little longer.” 

When the “duration” shall have 
ceased, when the lines of com- 
munication shall have been re- 
opened, when the curtain of dark- 
ness shall again have been raised— 
shall we then be seeing each other 
as comrades in a common task, as 
pioneers in a new society, as broth- 
ers and sisters in Christ? 


Six Pillars of Peace 
(Continued from page 7) 


leaders of the subject race a for- 


ward-looking program, marking by 
definite steps the advance toward 
autonomy, and this program must be 
publicly declared. This involves pro- 
gressively handing over to subject 
people the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment in one field after another; 
for the difficult art of self-govern- 
ment can be learned in no other way 
except by trial and error, costly as 
that may be. The acid test of sin- 
cerity will be the implementation of 
such declarations by concrete action, 
which cannot be too long delayed. | 
The peace of the world depends 
upon this implementation. 

@ In the third place, this progress 
toward autonomy must be subjected 
to international control, since the 
problem of alien rule is part of the 
problem of peace. 

No single formula for international 
control can be worked out applicable 
to every area. Each presents a prob- 
lem of its own. What we must 
achieve is an effective international 
control, exercised in such form as 
individual needs and conditions re- 
quire. 

®In the fourth place, provision 
must be made at the coming peace 
conference for absolute equality of 
commercial opportunity in all areas 
subject to alien rule. Non-discrim- 
ination with respect to tariffs and all 
trade barriers would mean in the 
subject areas of the world the re- 
moval of fundamental causes of con- 
flict and warfare. It would be an 
immense step forward. Accompany- 
ing these' provisions looking toward 
economic freedom steps should be 
taken to prevent economic strangle- 
holds. Tariffs in subject areas must 
not be manipulated for the benefit of 
the ruling race. Neither must the 
winning of autonomy be frustrated 
by a growing economic dependence 
upon the ruling people. 

In conclusion, we must not expect 
the problem of alien rule, which has 
torn the world for more than three 
centuries, to be mastered overnight. 
Neither will it be solved by mere 
machinery or organization. Doubt-_ 
less the solution will come only grad- 
ually and almost imperceptibly .as 
part of the incoming tide of new 
world brotherhood. “The world is 
growing ready again for adventure.” 


UW 


(Joress the Dosh 


WE suspect that one very irritat- 
ing experience in these days of gas 
rationing is to meet the comrade 
who never owned a car. Such a 
friend has a patronizing way of sug- 
gesting that after all, some very 
, good people have used foot power 

in short journeys and public vehi- 
cles for longer distance. And, they 
say, they always arrived. 

The excuse for making this refer- 
ence to present inconveniences of 
travel was a paragraph in a maga- 
zine supplement in which a colum- 
nist made a sour remark about the 
blessings that the lack of cars, rub- 
ber and gas have brought into being. 
The writer was not too sincere about 
it. You could feel the implications 
in his words that expressed discon- 
tent and injury. He was submitting, 
thoroughly and. willingly, but he 
wanted it distinctly understood that 
nothing short of a war could justify 
restrictions, that he had no intention 
of forgetting the mismanagement of 
certain authorities that were too 
short sighted to have provided trans- 
portation for crude oil and equip- 
ment for making synthetic rubber 
that would have been enough for 
civilian as well as for military de- 
mands. 

Besides, all we plodders and 
waders and sliders to our employ- 
ment in all sorts of weather—and es- 
pecially we who occasionally es- 
caped injury from cars whose drivers, 
surely did not realize the kind of in- 
dividuals they nearly ran over— 
well, did it ever happen to you? 
Only drafts upon agility you never 
knew you possessed saved you from 
“coming to” in a hospital. You know 
a man’s dignity is a precious asset. 
He will suffer its doffing, but he will 
not easily nor quickly forget the 
agent of an attack upon it. And, any- 

_way, few streets and no pedestrians 
are equipped to ‘dodge travel at the 
high speeds which automobiles have 
had built into their engines in this 
age when the development of means 
to get there first has become the am- 
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bition of a generation. 

Therefore, if and when your car- 
less, gas-less, rubber-less neighbor 
does not react sympathetically to 
your perfectly correct complaints, go 
easy. You may have scared him into 
a leap for life which compared fa- 
vorably with Eliza’s jumps in cross- 
ing ‘the Ohio River. 

Yes, we know your critic is an 
envious creature who may even now 
be saving money to buy the better 
car that will be made when the war 
is over, but the arrival of that day 
will provide him with no compensa- 
tion. He will then cease to be a 
pedestrian and with you will be 
wondering why so many folk are so 
stupid as to have the old-fashioned 
idea that streets and highways were 
made to walk on. 


DEFINITELY FOR PEACE 


THERE is a very slangy reply 
sometimes made to John Doe when 
he expresses himself adequately on 
some current and aggravating prob- 
lem. We tell him, “John, you said a 
mouthful.” The sentence came to 
mind several weeks ago when THE 
LUTHERAN received advance notice 
of the conference elaborately re- 
ported in this issue—The Deputation 
Fellowship School of Missions. That 
title could be described as a mouth- 
ful. It is admittedly rather pon- 


derous and its connection with the. 


phrase as used in plebeian circles is 
quite indirect. 
; Now that the facts about the meet- 
ing in Gettysburg are in hand and 
so impressively set forth for our 
readers’ information, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce the event worthy 
of the name given it by its. sponsors, 
who are the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Women’s Missionary 
Society. The first is an agency and 
the second an auxiliary of the U. L. 
C. A. Six months ago the idea of a 
conference became definite and 
preparation for its program and 
personnel began. 

For its scope and features there 


are probably precedents, but in the 
form it assumed and in values for 
the church which it developed, it 
has had no forerunners. Nor will 
there be a second similar gathering 
unless by some unkind triumph of 
evil forces, another world war will 
create dangers to missionaries in 
practically the entirety of foreign 
areas where proclamation of the 
Gospel is carried forward. It seems 
like gathering grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles that this should 
be a war product. Really it is not. 
What the international conflict pro- 
duced was the enforced return to 
their home country of the majority 
of our missionaries from their fields 
of work abroad. In due time this 
changed location led to discernment 
of a service of the Master which 
must be interpreted from a new po- 
sition. Now that war had made a 
plenary conference possible, advan- 
tage was taken of the unique op- 
portunity. | 

The welcome given the proposition 
is apparent in the story of the week’s 
meetings which Dr. J. H. L. Trout of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has written for the 
readers of Tue LUTHERAN, and in the 
well-arranged pages of pictures for 
which we are indebted to Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and U. L. 
C. A. Secretary for Promotion. It 
will be noted that the larger share of 
those in attendance were mission- 
aries. The sum of their years in the 
service would be an expressive 
measure of their experience. Com- 
plementing what time taught each of 
them were the exchanges of methods 
and the comparisons of capacity 
which the assembly of numerous 
missionaries made possible on a 
scale never before achieved. 


Well Sponsored 


Of great practical value was the 
presence of correlative groups. The 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the pres- 
idents of the constituent synods or 
appointees by them were among the 
conferees during the sessions. Thus 
the reactions between the mes- 
sengers of the Church and _ their 
senders were enabled to occur under 


‘circumstances that permitted both 


analysis and the synthesis. Such is 
the condition that develops policies. 

Reports from several sources 
agree that the time given by this fel- 
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lowship in the consideration of the 
missioning phase of U. L. C. A.’s 
ministry of the Word and Sacra- 


ments will be immeasurably produc- ' 


tive. Beyond the direct effects upon 
those present and necessarily post- 
poned for announcement to a later 


issue when space will be available . 


are the statement of objectives and 
the way of arranging the deputation 
work. It is this which is an ultimate 
purpose of the gathering. 

The direct effects upon those in 
attendance were inspiring and in- 
vigorating. The follow up, the plan 
for which will be reported in later 
issues of THe LUTHERAN will enable 
the entire Church to share in these 
benefits. 


RACE RELATIONS 


CERTAINLY every thoughtful per- 
son in the United States has read 
with regret and uneasiness of the 
outbreak of mob violence in Detroit, 
Mich., last month. We have become 
hardened to minor brawls and to 
clashes with the police forces of our 
great centers of population. But 
when state troops and battalions of 
the Army of the United States must 
be called in, a truly dangerous con- 
dition of the public mind is indi- 
cated. Our form of local government 
rests on the principle that com- 
munities can “preserve order” by 
the powers vested in their own de- 

partments of safety. A disturbance 

that divides and enrages large por- 
tions of the people against each other 
may grow into rebellion that de- 
stroys this authority. 

The threat in the Detroit outbreak 
of violence grows more suspicious 
when one remembers that there 
were race conflicts in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Beaumont, Tex., a few 
days before this Michigan affair. 
Great distances separate the places 
involved. It might be assumed that 
the outbreaks had no other connec- 
tion than those of coincidence. On 
the other hand, they may all three 
owe the tension which broke into 
violence to an impulsion which has 
‘been irritated by agitation on behalf 
of racial equality and tolerance, and 
which has gotten out of hand. 

Before making these personal 
comments on the Detroit affair, we 
cite a couple of incidents we deem 
significant. One of these is a street 
car conversation between two young 
women. The Michigan situation was 
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the topic of their talk about their 
safety in going to and coming from 
work. The field of their attention 
was Philadelphia, but they saw how 
something resembling the Detroit 
uprising could occur in many large 
cities. “I no longer go out at night,” 
one said to the other. “I am afraid of 
the Negroes.” In this conclusion the 
other concurred with the comment 
of blanket discontent, “Isn’t it a 
shame?” 

True, this was the judgment of 
only two women, but it is no doubt 
widespread. Suppose now some 
petty incident—for example, the 
quarrel between two drunks—brings 
this general racial feeling to the 
breaking point. Then a quarrel 
ensues. The contestants resort to 
lethal weapons, even to the point of 
murder. Some such mix-up was re- 
ported as incident number one in 
Detroit. The final score cannot be 
stated at this date, June 22. But no 
doubt husbands, brothers and lovers, 
regardless of color, are determined 
what they would do. 

But there are encouraging inci- 
dents, one of which was described to 
us by a participant, a resident of a 
community of 117,000 people, which 
afforded us the following data. The 
problem of race relations arose with 
the care of colored soldiers under 
training and using the city for rec- 
reation when “on leave.” Said our 
informant, ‘““We formed a committee 
of twenty-four clergymen, twelve 
white and twelve negro. We raised 
the money to procure a building. 
The USO equipped it. After the war 
it will become the property of an as- 
sociation of colored churches in our 
town.” “Has there been racial fric- 
tion?” we inquired. The answer was, 
“No.” Having had a very few but 
very encouraging contacts with some 
colored leaders in Philadelphia, we 
asked, “Can the colored people, es- 
pecially through their churches, pro- 
vide safe leaders?” The answer was 
prompt and positive, “Yes, if they 
are not interfered with from the out- 
side.” 

It needs to be explained at this 
point that “outside” meant intru- 
sions from people who are not fa- 
miliar with the deeper character- 
istics and ambitions of the colored 
people and not directly involved in 
race relations. “They merely make 
a mess of things,” we were told. 

From conversations, a few con- 


tacts, and reading we submit some 
conclusions for the consideration of 
Tue LUTHERAN’S readers: 

(1) There is a racial problem. 
Race connections exert social forces. 
They can be in conflict; and when 
they are, the social structure is un- 
der strain so that some trifling in- 
cident such as a quarrel of two in- 
toxicated men on a bridge can 
precipitate a brawl that can grow 
into a riot and thus increase the 
forces of suspicion and desire to 
punish. To ignore the “signs” of race 
friction is silly and therefore dan- 
gerous. 

(2) In a social structure such as 
that to which whites and blacks be- 
long in the United States, public 
sentiment is the restraining force, or 
it is the punishing power, or it is the 
misled victim of racial competitive 
forces. But in America, where ulti- 
mate authority is expressed by laws, 
and laws are made by legislators, 
and legislators are chosen by a ma- 
jority of the electors, it is important 
that a thoughtful majority be main- 
tained whose decisions will be just 
and whose numerical strength will 
enable enforcement of laws and the 
check on gangs. The citizen who un- 
derestimates social strains or ignores 
them or is so assured that his and 
God’s destiny are the same in pur- 
pose and plan, can be as deadly an 
opponent of national peace and prog- 
ress as was Barabbas, the seditioner. 

Some direct advice can be given 
this “middle class,” the first item of 
which is that they should elect the 
government, and support the people 
they have chosen as officials. Then— 

(1) Discount any agitator whose 
plans require violence in order only 
to come into operation. 

(2) Weigh very carefully the per- 
sonal motive—call it personal gain— 
that will accrue to an individual 
“leader” if his party gains power. 

(3) Discount the temperamental 
agitator who sees the reasons for dis- 
content but lacks balanced judg- 
ment as to the actual obstacles to 
ideals and cannot prevision the dam- 
age done by the social reconstruc- 
tion he advocates. 

(4) Be sure the business will 
benefit by the aid kindly volun- 
teered, where the one proffering it 
has no intention of living in the area 
of reconstruction. And all the time 
keep cool and steer clear of ex- 
tremes. 
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Be sober, be watchful. 
I Peter 5:8 


Tue other day we heard a short 
radio talk on “cats and cattiness.” 
The latter term is a misnomer, it was 
claimed, since no animal is more 
worthy of emulation for its poise and 
self-restraint than the quiet cat. In- 
stead of meddling into others’ affairs 
with so-called cattiness, the docile 
home pet looks on with seeming dis- 
dain upon the trifling things that en- 
gage the undue attention of the gos- 
siping muddler. Many indeed are the 
petty pestiferous things and people 
that would upset our equilibrium 
and disturb our peace. But the 
“sober” attitude is wise, as it is also 
charitable. The “watchful” eye 
should be alert to detect the real 
dangers confronting one’s own soul. 


+ + + 


Your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour. I Peter 5: 8 


Tue “roaring” is loud in the world 
today. The devil is loose and is play- 
ing havoc with the bodies and souls 
of men. The annoying “demons” that 
infest the world and crowd into our 
lives are just as real as are the mos- 
quitoes and other insects that bite 
and sting our jungle fighters. 
Mightier than a Philistine Beelzebub; 
“Jord of the flies,” is the one who 
causes the roaring of cannons and 
blasting of bombs. The little pestif- 
erous evils cannot be waved off; 
neither can the “prince of this 
world?’ who instigates hate and all 
the progeny of sin. 


+ + + 


Withstand steadfast in your faith. 
I Peter 5:9 


WHEN nation after nation was fall- 
ing before the aggressor, a man of 
stamina and faith stood forth in the 
British Isles, and another among the 
mountains of China, and said: Thus 
far and no farther! Steadfast in their 
Christian faith and zealous for the 
cause of human rights and freedom, 
they led on through the dark hours 
until the twilight of the new dawn- 
ing. The great world leaders would 
miserably fail were it not for the 
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great souls among the millions that 


attend them in loyalty and sacrifice. 
But these all bespeak a yet holier 
warfare in the crusade against sin. 
Let us recognize the advance of the 
unseen hosts who are led by the 
arch-enemy of mankind—“W hom 
withstand, steadfast in your faith.” 


+ + + 


Withal taking up the shield of 
faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the 
evil, one. Ephesians 6: 16 


FLAME-THROWING is nothing new 
in warfare. Fiery darts were thrown 
in ancient times to start conflagra- 
tions among the enemy, and poisoned 
arrows were shot to produce the fire 
of fever and death with pain. But 
body-length shields protected the 
skilful fighter. Filling the air today 
are “fiery darts” more dangerous to 
combat. Poisoned words of gossip 
and scandal, stinging criticisms, free- 
lance utterances and soap-box 
harangues, and other piercing shafts 
spread fires of hate and suspicion. 
Faith in each other, in governments, 
in sacred contracts, and in saving in- 
stitutions, are necessary in our na- 
tional life as well as in international 
relations. Above all, “the shield of 
faith” in Almighty God and His pro- 
tecting care is essential to happiness. 


+ + = 


And take the helmet of salvation. 
Ephesians 6: 17 


Pres. CHARLES J. SmiTH, Roanoke 
College, in a radio address empha- 
sized the part which the liberal arts 
college should play in the recon- 
struction of the world, by furthering 
“the triumph of moral values along 
with the victory which comes 
through the might of arms. It teaches 
a philosophy of life in which love and 
neighborliness, confidence and co- 
operation among nations shall be- 
come the only antidote for ‘blood 
and sweat and toil and tears.’ This 
is the path of ultimate freedom.” 
Education, however, is not in itself 
an unfailing “helmet of salvation.” 
Jesus offers His divinely wrought 
“salvation” as the only foolproof 
“helmet” against Satan’s shafts. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY | 


Strengthened with all power, ac- 
cording to the might of his glory. 
Colossians 1: 11 


Puitures Brooks advised: “Do not 
pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks” 
equal to your powers. Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks.” The 
people of the democracies have been 
scoffed at by the militant powers as” 
being undisciplined ‘weaklings.” 
Their supposed “easy lives” and_ 
peaceful pursuits have been con- 
temptuously referred to as unworthy © 
of the respect of the “super men” of 
the “hardier races.” But now the 
“Wweaklings” “are seen as sleeping 
giants aroused to the performance of 
the herculean tasks. The word 
“democracy” means “strength of the 
people.” That strength is not only 
physical but moral and spiritual, re- 
siding in the character and ideals 
“of the people.” Yet more irresistible 
than all else is that “might of His 
glory” imparted by God’s Spirit. 


+ + + 


To him be the dominion for ever™ 
and ever. Amen. I Peter 5:11 


A Moscow news item the day be- 
fore Easter this year stated: “Great 
crowds flocked to Good Friday serv- 
ices here all day yesterday and far 
into the night. This came after Palm 
Sunday’s record turnout.” Such re-— 
ports give the lie to the reputed 
death of Christianity in Russia. As 
one of our leading churchmen stated 
recently: “It takes persecution and 
suffering to turn people to God. A 
great religious revival will follow 
this war, and its intensity will be in 
direct ratio to the extent of the trials 
of the people in the country af- 
fected.” The cross is in a most real 
sense the test of vital Christianity. 


PRAYER 


Autmicuty God, Who knowest us 
to be set in the midst of so many 
and great dangers, so that we can-— 
not always stand upright: Grant us 
such strength as may support us in ‘ 
all trials, and carry us through all 
temptations, through Christ. Amen. 
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Never before in the history of The United Lutheran Church in America have 
we had so many of our overseas missionaries at home as now. Never before has 
there been so great a need for pooling our spiritual resources and our experience in 
planning for the future of foreign missions. These facts led our church to use this 
important opportunity to call into an informal, friendly conference 84 missionaries, 
members and secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions and of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, professors of missions at our seminaries and one representative 
from each of our 32 synods. Six earnest days of prayer and discussion produced 
31 forward-looking recommendations and a new plan for deputation work, mainly 


by missionaries, in our congregations. Dr. Walton Harlowe Greever, 
the school’s keynoter 


% 


Representatives of U. L. C. A. synods who, with synodical presi- 
dents and chairmen of Foreign Missions committees will sched- 
ule mission study groups in congregations 


ee 3 oi 


Some Foreign Board members with New missionary, Merayeas, Members of the Executiv ; : 
global interests and Board President Trexler sionary Society, one of the school’s two sponsoring agencies 


mes 
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e Board and Staff of the Women’s Mis- 
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An enrollment of 152 was reported by the registrars, Misses Ruth Juram and S¢ 
sionaries, 4 children of missionaries, 31 official and unofficial synodical repre 


: 


The India delegation. Against the background of 101 years of experience this g 
for the future of our notable field in Ind 
¢ 


Past, present and future bearers of the Gospel 
to South America 


er 
The Liberia missionaries insist that we should not use the name of their continent, Africa, in Not self-congratulation, but a handsha 
referring to their field. “Be specific; call it ‘Liberia’ ” 4 preparing to lead our 
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cluded were 68 mis- 
sneral and Women’s 
r names) 


Seated at right is Dr. Martin Yang, who is 
on work in post-war China 
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— 9 
imistically and sanely ee T A he RY 


The reunion of our missionaries to Japan was one of the week’s 
most stirring events. Many of them had not seen each other since 
they left Japan under a variety of difficult circumstances 


Early in August there will be mailed to all U. L. C. A. pastors, Sunday 
school superintendents, church council secretaries, and presidents of 
auxiliaries, a handbook outlining the plan for congregational deputation. 
Missionaries will be assigned to areas as promptly as requests for them 
can be cleared. In most congregations they will make a presentation on 
Sunday and conduct a 90-minute class on five following days. Thirty 
minutes daily will be spent on each of three subjects: Biblical Back- 
ground of the Mission Enterprise; The Fields in Which We Serve; The 
Home Church and World Missions. 


* “Peace, Tarry, Go” were 

school watchwords drawn 
> 

from Dr. Greever’s key- 

note sermon. 
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Miss Martha Akard (left), former missionary to. 
x Japan, chatting with Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, wife — 
of president of Liberia Mission ‘ 


oe 
Fre 


Marg. Thorlaksson Roller, Dr. Martin Yang greeted by Lt. Ralph Sell, former 
wife of Lt. Roller, USN missionary to China 
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S . F Ane jes to India an aaaie John an 
waa missionaries SSeS Mel SLED mio coun 
Indus stare Kaercher (third from in foreg 
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1 kept re- 

the week the members CEs . schack pe Holy 

Throughow’ ives that the gifts and ae re also available to 
minding thee 7 stament Churce Gre ver insisted, we a 
irit gave t them, U1 nrolle 
Spir To accep g church, am © ure : 


“miss Diehl, Dr. § 
Miss Wiegand 


Mrs. Gulek (1.), Mrs. Machetzki (r.), and Miss Mary 
Louise Wentz (c.) who was the popular “playmate” 
of the missionary children vf 


ors of Missions in U. L. C. A. seminaries. Their task is to make 


Profess 
tomorrow’s ministers “mission-minded” 
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Concerning C. O.'s 
A Copy 


April 7, 1943 
Board of Social Missions, 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
39 East 35th Street, 
New York, New York 


Dear Friends: 

Your letter of March 29, 1943, ad- 
dressed to the pastors and church coun- 
cils of all congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, has been 
received and its contents noted by us 
in an official meeting. 

In your letter you explained the sit- 
uation with regard to those members 
of the United Lutheran Church who 
are conscientious objectors to military 
service, noting their presence in civilian 
public service camps, where they work 
fifty-two hours or more each week in 
constructive national work without pay 
and at a cost of $35 a month for sub- 
sistence. 

You also noted that a number of 
them are in need of monetary aid and 
have appealed to their Church for as- 
‘sistance. Any amount that these men 
and the Church are unable to provide 
‘must be supplied by certain other 
church bodies charged with oversight 
of these camps. Your letter contained 
an appeal for contributions to aid these 
men and to maintain the integrity of 
our Church in the matter involved. 

In response to your letter we voted 
to send you, through regular synodical 
channels, a contribution of $5. How- 
ever, in making this contribution we 


arrangements which make it necessary 
for these conscientious objectors to 
military service to support themselves, 
or to have others do so, while at the 
same time they are laboring fifty-two 
r more hours per week in the public 
service. 

We openly suggest to others who 
ay be like-minded with us so to ex- 
ress themselves to you and through 
ou to the proper officials of our gov- 
rnment who are responsible for mak- 
g these arrangements to which we 
bject, hoping that proper adjustments 
night be made. 
According to the information in your 
etter, it would appear that men in the 
ivilian public service camps, even 
ough they may be there by choice, 
e working under conditions which 
e tantamount to slave labor, some- 
aing, which is not even required of in- 


not right. 
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wish to voice our disapproval of the* 


ividuals in prison. We feel that this. 


om 
eee: 
be op oe 


oo 


In an effort to make this feeling of 
ours more widely known we are send- 
ing a copy of this letter to you to the 
editor of Tas LutuHeran for publication, 
if he should so desire. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE CHurcH CouNcIL 
First LutHeran Cuurcu, TuLsa, OKLA. 
Grorce R. Wuittecar, Pastor. 
Paut L. Lyons, Sec. 


A Journalist's Convictions 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY,* Columnist, 


Reacts to Current Queries 
[Received via the N. L. C. News Bureau] 


Puitties ENpecotr Oscoop, rector of 
Emmanuel Church in Boston, raises in 
the Atlantic Monthly the stirring ques- 
tion, “Why Don’t the Churches Get To- 
gether?” Mr. Osgood writes of the 
Christian churches, but he might have 
included all the people who love God, 
as in mind and spirit he must. For it 
is “Nothingarianism” that he finds shal- 
low: it is the religious nihilism of the 
day that stirs him to write this very 
important article. 

He asks: “What are we seeking? Do 
we want (1) church uniformity, or (2) 
church union, or (3) church unity? 
However they may blur into each other 
at the edges, the three ideals are very 
different.” 

And that is what we need to ponder 
in these days. Uniformity is beyond 
hope. We shall remain Catholics and 
Protestants and Jews, and we shall re- 
main each of us different kinds of each 
of these groups. Nor can there be 
ecclesiastical unity, for this is no time 
for giving an inch of form or substance. 
Those who are fighting for God, each 
in his own way, have so many enemies 
to combat, so many pagans and nihilists, 
that it is almost a full retreat to retreat 
at all. This is a time for battle, for 
even a greater battle than men are 
fighting with their bodies. For this is a 
war in which men can fight only with 
their souls, this battle to hold on to 
what is sacred. And so we shall hold 
on even to that which only seems to be 
sacred. Many who have spent their 
lives only in the shadows of the spires 
of their churches are now moving in- 
side to take their places before the 
sanctuary. : 

If then there is to be no uniformity, 
no church unity, there can nevertheless 
be a unity in the spirit of God. What 
do our slight differences really amount 


‘to when we face such formidable 


enemies% Are we to quarrel among 
ourselves, or are we to fight the enemy? 
Are we to concern our minds with rite 
and ritual when faith in God is being 
assailed, not in your God or my God, 
but in our God? 

Mr. Osgood recites the battle for 
truth: “The growing power of the 
church is thrilling. The Confessional 
Church and the Catholic together have 
been the only indomitable internal foe 
of Hitler. Quisling has had to back 
down before the Norwegian Church’s 
defiance: .. .” 

No fanaticism of any sect at any time 
in history is as foully fearful as the 
paganism which has become the stench 
of Europe and even assails our nostrils 
here in this country. It is a struggle 
between the God of Love and the gods 
of hate. It is a struggle between the 
shrewd materialism that the confusions 
of science without philosophy, of 
knowledge without truth, of facts with- 
out thought have employed in the cor- 
ruption of our manhood and woman- 
hood—it is a struggle between that and 
the -essential need for man to walk 
again in the image of God unafraid and 
without shame. 

It is curious perhaps that I, a lay- 
man, hard in the intricacies of life, en- 
gaged in the dissection of politics and 
economics and the motives of men, 
should be speaking of this and not of 
Eisenhower and Rommel and the ef- 
forts of politicians for the supremacy in 
Washington. But the peril is that our 
Western civilization, the civilization of 
Torah and Crucifix, will be shattered 
because men have lost faith. 

Hitler did not originate the paganism 
of Europe any more than did Lenin. 
They are the products of the fallacies 
of even a century before them, when 
men, having discovered that they could 
take apart and put together their vis- 
ible world, were sure that they knew 
that there was no invisible world—no 
world of the spirit, of faith, of kind- 
liness, of goodness; no world of love. 
Nothing mattered to them that could 
not be seen and touched and proved, 
and so they became ‘“Nothingarians,” 
people who had no motives other than 
the heartless ones that could be proved 
by statistics. Now we know we must 
go back to the house of prayer and find 
understanding in repentance. 


* Through the News Bureau of the National 
Lutheran Council, special permission has been 
secured from the author for reproduction in 
our columns of this unusual article by a news- 
paper man. Mr. Sokolsky is a_ well-known 
columnist—member of the staff of the New York 
Sun, a daily newspaper with nearly 300,000 cir- 
culation. Eb. 
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LESSON 


THE ENABLING POWER OF LEADERSHIP 


Authority to Assemble the People for Action Bestowed Upon Moses 
Exodus 3: 13-16; 4: 10-17. The Sunday School Lesson for July 18 


Let it be remembered as we advance a step farther in the book of 
Exodus that this part of the inspired Word reveals “God in the making of a 


nation.” 


The narrator is he who was the chosen instrument to lead a people 


through the first stages of their long and eventful arrival at the completion 
of their destiny. Moses no doubt told his family, and at some time prior 
to his death wrote out what happened in Midian and in Egypt, that engaged 


him in a great but successful task of 
persuading the heirs of an ‘ancient 
promise to set forth on their mission. A 
combination of faith and courage was 
his that received specific mention cen- 
turies later when the Christian writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews called the 


roll of those who were responsive to 


God’s guidance. 


A Very Human Hero 


The achievements accomplished by 
Moses place him first among leaders, 
yet his initial resources were not 
astonishingly great. He himself re- 
quired a great deal of divine persuasion 
before he committed himself to the 
course assigned him. 

His hesitation is not mysterious. He 
had a remarkable escape from the fate 
of other male children—thanks to a 
courageous and ingenious mother—and 
his opportunities for culture were ex- 
ceptional. But when he was forty years 
old, he had to flee into hiding and 
seemingly became an ordinary shep- 
herd. Like a later hero of Israel he was 
watching a flock of sheep when the 
call of Jehovah reached him. 

And while the phenomena at the 
burning bush were sufficient to apprise 
him of the presence of Jehovah, he ex- 
hibited great reluctance when he re- 
ceived the summons to undertake the 
release of his fellow heirs of the prom- 
ise from their enslavement in Midian 
and to be their leader in an exodus from 
Egypt to the land promised them. His 
own later narration of what occurred 
shows that a rather extended process 
of preparation was applied to him be- 
fore he realized the decision to leave 
the life of a shepherd and return to the 
palace whence he had fled forty years 
earlier. “The making of a leader” in- 
volved much more than the appeal to 
his own individual convictions concern- 
ing the Being Whose presence a miracle 
had demonstrated. 


The "Winning" Reply 
“Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, I AM hath sent me,” 
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Moses was directed to say. And then 
an identification was added, “Thou shalt 
say unto the children of Israel, Jehovah 
the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God 
of Jacob hath sent me to you.” Such 
a message’ heard from the lips of a 
stranger would excite at least curiosity. 
The people of Galilee were intrigued 
when Jesus, the Son of a carpenter, 
an unlearned person, spoke as one 
having authority. 

But no doubt the elders of Israel 
knew also that something extra- 
ordinary was in this visitor’s declara- 
tion that his arrival in their midst was 
on an order from Jehovah their God. 
It is reported concerning the Egyptians 
of that period that the use of a true 
name carried with it grave responsibil- 
ities. In ordinary business transactions 
an alias was used to prevent an un- 
scrupulous neighbor or business com- 
petitor from getting advantages through 
superhuman aid. This Egyptian idea 
was, of course, an error, but it had a 
basis of fact. The possession of knowl- 
edge of God; that is, to know Him and 
to be known of Him, was and is the 
entrance to the field of prayer. In such 
mutual relationships are the implica- 
tions of petition and response. The 
realities involved were later expressed 
in the second commandment. 


Miracles Dispel Doubts 


The mental processes with which 
persons become familiar through expe- 
rience and meditations have normally 
a cause that is external. It is indeed 
possible to conceive of thinking, im- 
agining and even conclusions that are 
completed within the mind; that is, they 
are unaffected by any impulses from 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 12-18 | 
M. lager \Cahed to a Great Task. Exodus 3: 


T. God Encourages Moses. Exodus 4: 1-9. 

W. God Promises Help. Exodus 4: 10-17. 

Th. God Encourages Paul. Acts 18: 5-11. 

F. The Promise of Victory. John 16: 25-33. 
Sat. A Psalm of Trust. Psalm 27: 1-14. 

S. The Abiding Presence. Matthew 28: 16-20. 
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without such as we call sensations, be- 
cause they occur through functioning 
of the senses of sight, hearing, smelling, 
tasting and feeling. But while such 
functioning of our qualifications for 
knowledge, purity, and holiness will 
eventually become completely inde- 
pendent of our present circumstances, 
we are “in the flesh” unable to avoid 
gross mistakes. Hence calls for def- 
initely spiritual performances, although 
they reach down to stir the deepest re- 
sources of mind and soul, have usually 
the complement of articulations with 
what is of the earth earthy. 

Such confirmation of “the thoughts 
and impulses of the heart” in no way 
lessens spiritual assurance and author- 
ity. Moses did not take his course of 
leadership from a dividing rod but 
from the Voice that bade him visit the 
Pharaoh and foretell the disasters that 
were in store for him until he freed the 
children of Israel from bondage. The 
testimony of the visible contributed in 
the case of Moses to the acceptance of 
divine leadership with a minimum of 
yielding to assailing temptations. 


Missions That Require Miracles 


When a mission to be accepted re- 
quires an extraordinary degree of con- 
firmation, we encounter those perform-— 
ances that are “miraculous.” One_ 
sharply distinguishes such displays of 
divine intervention from magic. The 
latter is for display, for prestige, or for | 
some selfish purpose. The “miracles” 


‘which the Bible records are never for : 


their own sakes. They often consist 
chiefly of coincidences for which the | 
divine planning arranged, but they may 
be phenomena wherein the will of God 
is superimposed upon the natural 
course of events in order that a high 
and holy purpose may be realized and 
identified. In the case of the children 
of Israel, for whose occupation of a 
promised land their destiny called, two 
factors had to receive consideration. 
One was Pharaoh’s wicked, selfish re- 
fusal of consent. The second was of 
equal potency. The Hebrews must 
choose to start and persist in a dan- 
gerous undertaking until they arrived 
at the destination for which Abraham 
had made provisions. 

Neither of these factors would yield 
to ordinary influences. The extraor- 
dinary was therefore made available by 
Jehovah. We rightly wonder at the 
displays of power which the narrative 
of Moses describes. 4 
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Americas Responsibility to Other Nations 


Isaiah 2:2-4 


“Our fathers came to America to es- 
cape Europe and its tyranny and war- 
fare. We had to go back to settle their 
‘difficulties in 1917-18. It got us noth- 
ing but bad debts and bad friends. Now 
we have had to go into the same thing 
again. When this is over, we should 
set our army and navies along our 
coast lines and keep America from 
further contamination. We have no 
duty to the rest of the world. America 
first and always. Let us feed our own 
people and live our own lives. Let the 
rest of the world come to us and stop 
all this nonsense about post-war plan- 
ning.” Pretty terrible, isn’t it, when 
you set it down in black and white? 
National selfishness, after all, is no 
more pleasant than personal selfishness. 

Jesus told a story about a rich farmer 
in Luke 12: 13-21. He believed in 
looking after number one. He was a 
hoarder, storing his surplus instead of 
feeding his hungry neighbors. He prob- 
ably would be patronizing black mar- 
kets if he lived in 1943. Is the principle, 
or lack of principle, any different when 
applied to a nation than to.a person? 
Somehow we feel that America has a 
responsibility to the rest of the world. 
We do not fancy the idea of sitting 
down to tables that groan with food 
when half of the rest of the world is 
barely existing. There is something 
definitely unchristian in a policy of 
American isolation. 

Self-interest, too, would tell us that 
we cannot live in a world half free and 
half slave, nor in a world half fed and 
half starving. Some keen-eyed visitors 
_to Europe in pre-war days tried to tell 
us the truth, and they were charged 
with every kind of treason, including 
pro-Germanism. The airplane alone 
has made the world such a small place 
that a famine in the Orient has its re- 
\Percussions in American economics. 
‘And typhus in the Near East imperils 
American lives. But self-interest is 
argument on a low level for a world 
view of our obligations. What role 
would God have America play in the 
world yet to be built? 


Food 
America would be glad to furnish 
her surplus food to the world. In nor- 
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mal times she raises more than she can 
eat. But the situation now is different. 
The demand is almost beyond concep- 
tion. Every victory of our arms opens 
up new territory and brings into our 
care more hungry mouths. Most of us 
are quite willing to be rationed so that 
our armed forces will be well fed. We 
are also agreed to the policy of feeding 
those who live in conquered territory. 
It is the best possible propaganda for 
our side. What of the post-war world? 

If there is reason for sharing food 
now, there is just as good reason to 
share food then. If we hope for a free 
world, it must be free from want. 

It is the Christian thing to share. A 
good neighbor nation goes far beyond 
self-interest in seeking to bring the 
good things of life to other nations. 
Our interest in all nations must be genu- 
ine. We must not only furnish food, 
but help to rebuild cities and indus- 
tries, help people to help themselves 
through providing them with seeds, 
tools, raw products, markets, freedom 
from trade barriers, and the like. Na- 
tionally we must accept the ideal of 
Jesus, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
es thyself.” There is no other road to 
a just and durable peace. 


Freedom 


Four freedoms were announced as 
the goals of this war by the United Na- 
tions. America possesses these free- 
doms in large measure. Freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear, everywhere in the world, are 
great ideals. They mean also great re- 
sponsibilities. 

America cannot force these freedoms 
on the world by victory of arms. Free- 
dom never can be forced. Winning the 
war only opens the way to the spread- 
ing of the benefits of freedom. The 
most important thing that America can 
do is to make these freedoms work at 
home. There are still too many Amer- 
icans who are ready to organize a mob 
to shut the mouth of the man who says 
what they do not like. Freedom of wor- 
ship has been translated into freedom 
from worship in the practice of more 
than half our population. Poverty still 
enslaves hundreds of thousands of our 


people. Fear has not yet been banished 
from our shores. We want a democratic 
world, but we have not yet demon- 
strated that democracy will bring it. 

If we believe that all men are equal 
and that no new and better world can 
be built on doctrines of racial superior- 
ity, we must wipe out racial discrim- 
ination in America. The Japanese ex- 
clusion act does not give promise of 
racial understanding to the Orient. Our 
discrimination by law and _ practice 
against the Negro suggests to Africa 
that the word freedom may have dif- 
ferent definitions. The abolition of class 
distinctions has not gone so far in 
America that it promised a great deal 
to the laborers of the world. We have 
come a long way in America toward 
the ideal of human freedom and equal- 
ity. We must not stop progress till we 
have so workable an ideal that it will 
sell itself to the world. 


Faith 


Freedom of the church in America 
has produced a vital religion. The 
struggle with pagan forces for mastery 
in America is always on, but we can 
feel‘ that Christian principles have a 
dominant place in shaping American 
policies. We have a church that stands ~ 
upon its own feet without subsidy and 
without interference from government. 
Many leading churchmen of the world 
are studying our American system, and 
we may safely say that we will have a 
large influence in the future of the or- 
ganized church of the world. 

As Christians we have a primary 
duty in the missionary program of the 
church. Lutheran World Action is 
playing a thrilling part in saving many 
great missions. We are also preparing 
with personnel and with funds, so that 
we will be ready to help re-establish 
the church, to rebuild church proper- 
ties, and to expand missions among yet 
unsaved peoples. It is a huge task. Its 
importance rests on the place of a saved 
person in a reformed. society. Plans 
for a larger responsibility in govern- 
ment by the people depend upon the 
building of Christian character. Until 
a majority in any nation have faith in 
God and good will toward their neigh- 
bors, there can be no permanent ad- 
vance toward the democratic ideal. 

Nor is there any promise of a peace 
that will last. Only Christianity can 
make men fit for any form of govern- 
ment that has brotherhood as its ideal. 
Among exports America must make, 
Christian faith is most important. 

Food, freedom, and faith will be 
America’s gift to the world if she is true 
to her neighborly Christian duty. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 18. Next 
topic, “A Christian Statesman, William 
Jennings Bryan,” 
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South Cala Vows 


GROWING MISSIONS AND THEIR WORK 
Changes in Pastorates Numerous 


LuTHERAN Worutp Action has been 
given special emphasis throughout the 
South Carolina Synod during the 
month of May. Charles E. Fritz, D.D., 
of Columbia, director of the appeal for 
this synod, visited every conference, 
several of the Women’s Missionary 
conferences, Young People’s meetings, 
and other groups to present this ap- 
peal. Reports to date indicate that the 
response from congregations in this 
territory will be good. Many have al- 
ready reported contributions in excess 
of quotas. We believe the synodical 
quota will be exceeded. 


Vacation Bible Schools 


During the past several days the 
daily papers have carried numerous 
articles announcing plans for vacation 
church schools. In most of the cities 
throughout the state it is the practice 
to conduct these schools for two weeks 
immediately following the close of the 
public schools. In a number of the rural 
areas the church schools are held later 


in the summer. Workers in the branch — 


office of the Lutheran Publication 
House in Columbia, have been busy 
filling orders for literature and supplies 
for these schools throughout several 
states. 


The Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president 
of the synod, has been quite busy since 
taking office a few months ago. He has 
been meeting with church councils in 
vacant parishes to assist in calling pas- 
tors, meeting with various committees 
and other church groups in an effort to 
promote the causes of the church 
throughout the synod. 


The Walterboro. Mission 


Good Shepherd Church, Walterboro, 
the Rev. Voigt Sink pastor, has a new 
wartime building almost completed. 
The congregation has been worshiping 
in the structure since the second Sun- 
day in May. The building was erected 
according to a design furnished by the 
Board of American Missions with an 
additional basement. 

Pastor Sink came to Walterboro two 
years ago. The congregation had been 
organized the fall before with thirty- 
six charter members. When Pastor 
Sink arrived there were only twenty- 
nine confirmed members and thirty- 
six baptized members. There was little 
money in the treasury and the only 
property owned by the congregation 
was two dozen hymnals and a com- 
munion set. A few months later the 
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group contracted for a desirable lot at 
a cost of $1,500. This was paid in full 
during the first year. Building supplies 
were gathered, and in December the 
congregation received a priority rating 
from the War Production Board and 
immediately began construction. Now 
the property is valued at approximately 
$10,000 with a debt of only $3,500. 

On the second anniversary of the ar- 


- rival of the present pastor, six children 


will be received into the congregation 
by baptism and one by letter. The 
records now show 53 confirmed mem- 
bers and 71 baptized. The congregation 
has been assisted by the Board of 
American Missions through the syn- 
odical Committee on Missions. 


Personal 


The Rev. M. L. Kester of Newberry 
has resigned the Beth Eden Parish, 
where he has served acceptably for a 
number of years, to become pastor of 
the Ridge Parish, Leesville. He began 
his new duties June 15. 


The Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., of Rad- 
ford, Va., has accepted the call of Mt. 
Tabor Church, West Columbia, effec- 
tive July 1. Pastor Keisler served in 
the South Carolina Synod before going 
to Virginia. 


The Rev. J. Luther Ballentine of 
Rural Retreat, Va., has accepted a call 
to the Blythewood Parish, and began 
his duties July 1. 


Mr. Vernon F. Frazier, a recent grad- 
uate of the Lutheran Seminary in Co- 
lumbia, has accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, and Trinity 
Church, Georgetown. 


The Rev. W. J. Moretz, for many 
years pastor at Swansea and of more 
recent months in the U. S. Navy, has 
accepted a call to Ehrhardt Memorial 
Church, Ehrhardt. He has already 
moved to this new field with his family. 


The Rev. J. C. Derrick, for a number 
of years pastor of Ridge Parish, Lees- 
ville, has accepted a call to Burke’s 
Garden, Virginia. 


The Rev. Albert Stemmermann was 
formally installed as pastor of Holy 
Trinity and Macedonia churches, Lit- 
tle Mountain, in April. The services 
were in charge of President Kinard and 
the Rev. M. L. Kester, president of the 
Newberry Conference. 


The Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger was in- 
stalled by the president of synod in 
March, as pastor of Grace Church, 


Prosperity. Before coming to Pros- 
perity he was the successful leader of 
Mt. Calvary Parish, Johnston. 


The Rev. E. K. Counts, for many 
years at Pomaria, S. C., now pastor of 
Mt. Calvary and St. John’s churches, 
Johnston, S. C., was installed in his 
new parish May 9. The service was in 
charge of the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, 
president of the synod, assisted by the 
Rev. W. U. Brown, president of the 
Western Conference. 


An impressive service was held re- 
cently in St. Andrew’s Church, Colum- 
bia, the Rev. George F. Schott pastor. 
The occasion was the blessing ,of an- 
altar cross, altar vases, and paraments. 
These were given in memory of the 
late Dr. J. D. Kinard, who had served 
in this parish. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, son 
of this pastor, 


Educational Building Dedicated 


The new educational building of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lexington, was ded- 
icated with impressive ceremonies in 
March. A. B. Obenschain, D.D., has 
served this congregation for many 
years. The dedicatory sermon was de- 
livered by the president of synod, the 
Rev. Karl W. Kinard. The first offer- 
ing toward this building was received 
in October 1921. A number of years 
later a considerable amount of the 
building fund was lost in a_ bank 
closure. The congregation continued its 
efforts, and the building was begun in 
April 1938. The indebtedness of $1,850 
was paid in December 1942. The build- 
ing is of stone to correspond with the 
church. The pastor and congregation 
deserve much credit for the successful 
completion of this undertaking. 


The Church of the Incarnation, Co-— 
lumbia, the Rev. George E. Meetze pas- 
tor, is in the midst of a program for 
debt liquidation. Pastor and people are 
enthusiastic about the possibilities. 


The Brotherhood 


of the South Carolina Synod is work- 
ing on a program for the establishment 
of a Loan and Gift Fund to be used in 
aiding the work of organizing new con- 
gregations in the synod. Beginning in 
a small way, this fund is growing. It 
has the possibility of making the mis- 
sion work in this synod more effective. 


% 
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The Rev. H. E. Zimmerman of Kan-— 
sas City, Mo., narrowly escaped death” 
in a bus accident while going through - 
the East End in Pittsburgh, Pa., on a 
return trip from Washington and Phila- 


delphia. The bus ran into a street car, 
causing the death of one passenger and 
seriously injuring sixty. Pastor Zim=— 
merman escaped with a few abrasions. 
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YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE CHURCH RECOGNIZED 


BY CONGREGATIONS 


AuTHOUGH the Genesee Valley Dis- 
trict Luther League is sorry that the 
national convention, scheduled for 
Rochester was canceled, they are busy 
with preparations for the state conven- 

_ tion, to be held at Reformation Church 
beginning July 2. At the spring rally 
at Emmanuel, an all-girl slate of of- 

_ficers was elected by the District 
League as follows: Margaret Lange, 
Redeemer, president; Carolyn Hansen, 
Zion, and Jean Merriman, St. John’s, 
vice-presidents; Grace Karweick, Ref- 
ormation, recording secretary; Ruth 
Krautwurst Resurrection, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Dorothy Boncke, 
Immanuel, Webster, treasurer. The 
-speaker was John H. Lauman of Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, first vice-president of 
the Luther League of America. 


Another Step Forward at Redeemer 


A special service of thanksgiving was 
held May 16 in Redeemer Church when 
notes to the builders of the new church 
and to the Austin Organ Company 
“were burned. All who had signed the 

' original guarantee of payment of these 

-notes were invited to be present in the 
chancel when the notes were burned. 
The Rev. William Long Dowler, pastor, 
took a candle lighted from the altar and 
applied the fire to the notes while the 
congregation joined in singing “Now 
Thank We All Our God.” 

These notes represent the major part 
of $40,204 raised and paid to reduce the 
building indebtedness since the building 
program was begun in April 1927. The 
new church was dedicated February 10, 
1929, with Dr. F. H. Knubel, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, preaching the dedicatory ser- 
mon. The total cost of the new church 
site, the remodeled parish house; and 
the building of the new church amounts 
to $155,924, all of which has been paid 
except the bank mortgage. The bap- 
tized membership reported in 1927 was 
225 with 200 confirmed members. There 
are now 1,036 baptized members and 
748 confirmed members. With the bur- 
_den of the debt lifted, it is hoped that 
‘Redeemer will be able and willing to 
assume a larger share in the great work 
of the church at large. 


In harmony with emphasis on dea- 
coness work at this season, a “dea- 
coness tea” was held at Emmanuel 
Church, with opportunity especially for 
young women to meet four Sisters who 
are serving in parish work—Sister 


Louise Stitzer, Reformation, Rochester; 
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Sister Delphine Dasher, First Church, 
Syracuse; Sister Edna Monk, Redeemer, 
Utica; and Sister Ida Steuerwald, Zion, 
Syracuse. 


Anniversaries and Honors 


Celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of the Rev. Austin 
H. Roeder of Christ Church was highly 
inspiring. The actual date was May 29, 
when a reception was held, with Dr. 
F. R. Knubel of Reformation Church, 
as chief speaker. The congregation gave 
their pastor a beautiful rocking chair. 
Another gift bound to increase in value 
was a volume of testimonial letters 
from friends everywhere gathered by 
Miss Margaret Bremer. The most un- 
usual letter was from the daughter of 
Mrs. John Strempfer, of Denver, Colo., 
who is ninety-one years old. Mrs. 
Strempfer is the widow of the pastor 
who confirmed Pastor Roeder in 1884 
at St. James, North Easthope, Ontario. 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of synod, 
preached the anniversary sermon, the 
Rev. Henry C. Erbes spoke at the Bible 
school celebration, and the Rev. Herbert 
A. Bosch of Buffalo preached in the 
evening. The Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, 
assistant pastor of Christ Church, had 
a prominent part in the services. 


Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of his ordina- 


Dr. Walter Krumwiede 


tion May 23. A native of New York 
City, he has the unusual distinction for 
a Lutheran pastor of having his bach- 
elor’s degree from the College of the 


City of New York. He received the 
B.D. degree from our Chicago Seminary 
in 1913, and S.T.D. in 1937. Dr. Krum- 
wiede was ordained May 21, 1913, by 
the Synod of the Northwest, and served 
Atonement, Beloit, Wis., until the end 
of 1913. He was superintendent of the 
Buffalo Inner Mission Society, 1914-19, 
and was also supply pastor of Re- 
deemer, Buffalo, 1917-19, while Dr. 
Samuel Trexler served as chaplain in 
the army. 

He succeeded Frederick C. Martin, 
D.D., now pastor of Redeemer, Syra- 
cuse, at Grace Church November 1, 
1919. A new building on a new site was 
erected in 1921 at a cost of $85,000, and 
the organ was dedicated in 1925. He 
has been especially active in inner and 
home mission work, and was a member 
of the Inner Mission Board of the U. L. 
C. A., 1918-30, first president of the 
Western Conference of the United 
Synod of New York, as well as pres- 
ident, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Western Conference of the former New 
York and New England Synod. He 
served on the Board of Hartwick Col- 
lege for two terms. 


Miss Bertha D. Strauch celebrated 
her thirtieth anniversary as organist of 
Zion Church. Her parents were mar- 
ried at Zion, she was baptized and con- 
firmed there, and in thirty years has 
missed only seven Sundays. She has 
never been late. Miss Strauch was 
remembered by the church with a gift, 
and a large congregation attended the 
special service. 


The Rev. F. E. Reissig, former pastor 
of Emmanuel Church, Rochester, now 
executive secretary of the Federation 
of Churches, Washington, D. C., a 
graduate of Wagner College in 1917, 
was deservedly honored by his alma 
mater with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Dr. Reissig was the com- 
mencement speaker. 


The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, Western 
Conference chairman for Lutheran 
World Action, reports that twenty-one 
churches have reached their quotas. 
The Rev. Frederick A. Smith, pastor at 
the Luthern Service Center in Norfolk, 
Va., gave a graphic account of his work, 
at Reformation Church. 


New Professor at Chicago 


Seminary 


The Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., has re- 
signed the pastorate of Messiah Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to accept the chair of 
Systematic Theology at the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 
During his thirteen years at Messiah, 
he has accomplished an outstanding 
work. He will take up his work at the 
seminary August 1. 
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Le Ap Conference Vhes 


DEBT REDUCTION AND ANNIVERSARIES IN CONGREGATIONS 


A NEw departure in worship servicés 
by and for service men was conducted 
in St. James Church, Lebanon, Pa., the 
Rev. Luther Bealer pastor, when a 
“Service Men’s Recognition Service” 
was observed at a recent Sunday eve- 
ning hour. More than three hundred 
persons gathered for this candlelight 
service at which an army chaplain 
preached, a soldier played the organ, 
and another soldier sang several solos. 

It was a unique service conducted in 
army fashion and served to illustrate 
for the parishioners the kind of service 
the men of the congregation in the 
armed forces attend. The soldiers who 
took part in the service came from the 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation. 
The pastor of the church read the names 
of the twenty-eight men and one wo- 
man of the congregation now in service. 


St. John’s Union Church, Mt. Aetna, 
of which the Rey. Luther Bealer is the 
Lutheran pastor, was the scene of the 
dedication of a service plaque honoring 
the thirty men of the congregations now 
in service. Men of the Indiantown Mil- 
itary Reservation took part in the serv- 
ice. Chaplain James Hannaford of the 
Gap delivered the sermon on the sub- 
ject, “I Am Ready!” In it he related 
the attitude of men and women on the 
war fronts and the home fronts. 


Salem Church in Lebanon, Pa., Dr. 


A. €. R. Keiter pastor, sponsored a 


musicale during a recent Sunday eve- 
ning hour which was under the direct 
auspices of the Lillian M. Herman Bible 
Class. The three participants were: 
Miss Ruth Albright at the organ, Mrs. 
Aldred Alfred Helm, soprano, and 
Howard Phillippy, tenor. Proceeds will 
be used for gifts for members of this 
church in the armed forces. 

At an inspirational service held re- 
cently at Salem Church, a gold service 
star for Henry O. Engel, who was re- 
ported missing in action when his ship 
was destroyed September 22, 1942, was 
unveiled and ten more stars on Salem’s 
service flag were consecrated. There 
are now 161 stars on the flag. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Major W. D. 
Cotton of the transportation corps, sta- 
tioned at Indiantown Gap. <A color 
guard from the State Guard -Reserves 
presented the colors, and stood at pa- 
. rade rest all during the service. A 
statement concerning the life of Henry 
Engel and the liturgy of the Lutheran 
Church for the departed were read by 
the pastor. Taps were sounded by 
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William Margut. A male quartet sang 
“Crossing the Bar,” and the choir sang 
the “Recessional.” 


Summer Vespers in Lancaster 


Lutheran Union Vesper Services in 
Lancaster, Pa., began June 20 and will 
continue through September 5. These 
services are conducted in eleven Lu- 
theran churches in the city at the usual 
time of Vespers, each Sunday. The 
host pastor reads the service and a 
guest preacher delivers the sermon. 
The series culminates with a Luther 
League Sunset Service on Sunday eve- 
ning, September 5. The following Lu- 
theran churches are taking part: St. 
Stephen, the Rev. Harland Fague pas- 
tor; Ascension and also Redeemer, the 
Rev. Alvin Butz pastor; St. John, the 
Rev. J. H. Musselman pastor; Advent, 
the Rev. James Harrison pastor; Zion, 
the Rev. Fred Wackernagel pastor; St. 
Mark, the Rev. Allan Trumpeter pastor; 
Christ, the Rev. Martin Ruoss pastor; 
Trinity, Dr. Henry Bagger pastor; Em- 
manuel, the Rev. Ernest Hoh pastor; 
Grace, Dr. Allan L. Benner pastor. 


The Rev. Ernest H. Flothmeier, a re- 
cent graduate of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary and son of the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Flothmeier, pastor of Tabor Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was installed as as- 


sistant pastor of Emmanuel Church, 


Lancaster, the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh pas- 
tor, and pastor of Trinity Church, 
Rohrerstown, Pa., on June 6. The Rev. 
Dr. Harold C. Fry, president of the 
Lancaster Conference, officiated at the 
Rohrerstown service in the morning. 
The evening service was conducted by 
Pastor Hoh, and the charge to the pas- 
tor was given by his father and the 
charge to the congregation by Dr. Fry. 
The lessons were read by the Rev. 
Frederick Flothmeier of Norristown, 
brother of the pastor-elect. Trinity 
Church, Rohrerstown, was originally a 
part of the Ascension-Rohrerstown 
Parish, recently dissolved by the Lan- 
caster Conference at the request of the 
congregations. 


The Rev. Elmer Truchses, formerly 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, Pa., 
and now a chaplain in the Navy, sta- 
tioned at the Richmond, Va., naval 
base, spent a recent furlough at the 
home of his parents in Allentown, Pa. 


The Lancaster Conference, as of June 
1, was able to report that it had at- 
tained to a figure of 130 per cent of its 


goal in the Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal. This was the first of the-ten con- 
ferences of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania to reach and pass its quota. 


Free of Mortgage Indebtedness 


On the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of the Rev. Ernest 
Hoh, celebrated June 20, Emmanue 
Church, Lancaster, burned the las 
mortgage bond then outstanding ‘tc 
clear the congregation of debt which 
amounted to $15,000 in 1934. Pasto1 
Hoh came to Emmanuel in June 1933 
from St. James Church, Pottstown, Pa 
In the first few years of his pastorate 
attention was given to what has now 
become a model Sunday school plan 
In 1936 Emmanuel’s “Singing Tower’ 
was dedicated and was the first of its 
kind in the country. During this splen- 
did pastorate many improvements have 
been made to the buildings. Today 
Emmanuel is the fourth largest church 
in the Lancaster Conference and has 
called an assistant pastor to serve if 
and Trinity Church, Rohrerstown. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
congregation and the third anniversary 
of the present pastorate were observed 
June 27 at Redeemer Church, Lancas- 
ter, when the Rev. Francis Shearer o! 
the Board of Inner Missions of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium, was _ the 
guest speaker. Pastor Shearer had at 
one time served Redeemer as a stu- 
dent supply. Redeemer is one of the 
younger churches of the Lancaster 
Conference, having been founded in 
1908. The three years of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Alvin Butz, Jr., who came 
to Redeemer from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1940, have been marked 
by the erection of a new parsonage, re- 
duction of the church debt by almost 
$3,000, increased benevolence in all de- 
partments, and growth in congregation 
and Sunday school. Redeemer exceeded 
its World Action quota by 10 per cent. 


145th Anniversary 


Tne 145th anniversary of Old Peace 
Church, Shiremanstown, the parent 
church of the present St. John’s 
Church, was observed June 13 with 
special services, at which the pastor, 
Dr. Harold C. Fry, preached. He was 
assisted by his uncle, the Rev. Dr. J. J. 
Kline of Pottstown, Pa. 

Old Peace Church, in which one 
service a year is still held, has historic 
interest in Pennsylvania. The corner- 
stone was laid June 12, 1798. From June 
28 to July 2, 1863, the grounds about 
Peace Church were occupied by 800 
Confederate soldiers, who under the 
command of General Jenkins were to 
capture Harrisburg. From this point, 
however, they were recalled for the 
Battle of Gettysburg. This place there- 
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fore marks the point of the northern- 
most advance of Confederate troops 
during the Civil War. 


St. John’s Church, Denver, the Rev. 
Wallace R. Knerr pastor, celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the church with special services on 
the thirteenth and twentieth. The Rev. 
Dr. J. O. Henry of Topton, Pa., preached 
on the former date and the Rev. Dr. 
Roy Winters of Royersford on the lat- 
ter date. 

Pastor Knerr has served this parish 
since September 1921. The statistical 
report indicates a communing member- 
ship of 253. 


The Rev. H. L. Reed, class of 1943 of 
the Philadelphia Seminary, was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Brickerville 
Parish June 20 by the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Fry, conference president. The service 
was held in the Brickerville Church, 
with the other congregations of the 
parish participating. 


Philadelphia Seminary 
Auxiliary Grows 


THE addition of 1,345 new members 
since May 15, 1942, highlighted the 
spring meeting of the Women’s Auxil- 
jiary of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia, Pa., June 4. The 
total membership of the auxiliary is 
now 3,101. A goal of 5,000 members by 
June 4, 1944, was set by the president, 
Mrs. Theodore K. Finck. On that date 
the auxiliary will be five years old. 
The organization of new chapters of 
the auxiliary in Buffalo and Rochester, 
N. Y., was announced by Mrs. Oscar 
Schmidt, chairman of the extension 
committee. The auxiliary now has 
three chapters in the New York Synod. 
’ Mrs. P. P. Hagan, chairman of the 
finance committee, reported progress 
on the dormitory project. Contracts 
have been given for painting and re- 
pairing six suites of rooms, and furni- 
ture for these rooms has been ordered. 
The work will progress as rapidly as 
present conditions will permit. Any in- 
dividual or group desiring to sponsor 
ja suite is urged to get in touch with 
Mrs. Hagan. 
§ The auxiliary voted to assume the 
Weost of thirty cottas and six cassocks 
Wor the seminary choir and of two 


y Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, first pres- 

Wdent of the auxiliary. | 

) Announcement, was made of the ap- 
ointment of Mrs. E. E. Fischer, Mrs. 

Russell D. Snyder, Mrs. William Katz, 

|}@nd Mrs. Carl Hassold to the executive 

ommittee. 
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Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs. Theodore K. Finck; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, and Mrs. 
Lillie C. Heist; recording secretary, 
Mrs. S. White Rhyne; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Earl S. Erb; financial 
secretary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock; treas- 
urer, Mrs. John W. Doberstein. 

Dr. Russell D. Snyder of the semi- 
nary faculty gave a most interesting 
and helpful address on the subject, 
“Our Students and the Church.” He 
explained the process whereby men 


are admitted as students to the semi- 
nary. Case histories of each applicant 
are built up and carefully studied be- 
fore students are admitted. These his- 
tories show that 44 per cent of the men 
studying for the ministry are in the 
upper third in scholastic standing in 
college, 44 per cent are in the middle 
third, and only 12 per cent in the lower 
third. Dr. Snyder emphasized the re- 
sponsibility that rests on the church in 
the training of her ministers and de- 
clared, “A church without a theology 
is doomed.” RutH Dry RuHyYNE. 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, George Washington 
Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life 
Begins at 8.30, The Moon Is Down, The More the Merrier, My Sister Eileen, One of Our 
Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of 
Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine, Wings and the Woman. 


Coney Island (Fox) Musical. Romance about 
entertainers in cafes and 
Geo. Montgomery shows bordering famous 
beach, set in early 1900's, 
featuring songs, customs of 


Betty Grable 
Cesar Romero 


the period. 


A cheap and tawdry tale, colorful 
and tuneful, its enterprises not too 
ethical and its characters not too 
savory. Routine romance dressed in 
technicolor. 


I Walked With a 
Zombie (RKO) 
Edith Barrett 
Tom Conway 
Frances Dee 


Indian island. 


Melodrama venturing into 
voodooism as it affects sugar . duce atmosphere of portent and 
- plantation family on West 


Directed and photographed to pro- 


mystery, this is superior to most 
films of its type. M 


It’s a Great Life Farce. 


Dagwood buys a 


The comic-strip characters in typi- 


(Col.) horse by mistake, launch- cal situations. Amateurish, artless 
Arthur Lake ing the Bumstead family slapstick. MeSyerG 
Larry Sims on misadventures galore. 

P. Singleton 


Mission to Moscow Dramatization of ex-am- 
bassador Davies’ reports 
from Russia, and his sub- 
sequent efforts to explain 
Soviet moves, warn of com- 
mon danger from Axis ag- 


(War.) 

Ann Harding 
Oscar Homolka 
Walter Huston 


gression. 


Nature of subject required prepon- 
derance of dialogue and explanation, 
which makes film more a tract than 
a dramatic piece. Sincere intent to 
increase appreciation of Russia 
laudable; hence, tendency to go 
overboard in apologia, paint Davies 
as almost alone in approving Rus- 
sia, fighting Fascism, unnecessary 
and regrettable. A serious attempt 
that overshoots its mark. M, Y 


Prelude to War 
(Official U. S. 
Film, designed 
originally for 
showing only to 


armed forces)’ domination, etc. 


Documentary assembled 
from United Nations and 
captured newsreels, show- 
ing rise to power of pres- 
ent enemy rulers, plans for 


Detailed showing of training pro- 
grams for Axis youth most complete 
yet seen in newsreels. Over-sim- 
plifies causes (Axis desire to dom- 
inate), neglecting to point to Fascist 
trends elsewhere. Effectively edited; 
so far as it goes, informative. M, Y 


Young and Willing Farce. 
Robert Benchley 


Comic adventures 
of six ambitious, not too 


On plan of “My Sister Eileen” but 
less expertly done. A trite story with 


Eddie Bracken talented youngsters seek- a few hilarious moments. M, Y 
S. Hayward ing theatrical career in ? 
a Greenwich Village. . 
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IN WAR 

AND IN PEACE. | 

NURSING : 
Training in war days for war 


tasks— 
But a training with a future. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


Staten Island, New York City 


In affiliation with: 
S. I. Hospital 
Richmond Memorial Hospital 
S. I. Visiting Nurses 
Seaview Tuberculosis 
Hospital 
Richmond Borough 
Hospital 


Three-Year Course to Prepare 
for N. Y. State License as R. N. 


Four-Year Course for B.S. in 
Nursing 


First year on college campus; 
Next two years in hospitals; 
Fourth year on campus. 


NEXT CLASS JULY 1, 1943 


Scholarship Help to Worthy 
Students 


Accredited by New York State 
Department of Nursing Education 


Write for further information 


Miss A. S. Kerley, R.N., 


Director 


Synodical Boundaries 
Crossed 


The Rev. James Somersille was in- 
stalled pastor of the Church of Our Re- 
deemer, Washington, D. C., June 20. 
This was the second installation in the 
history of this congregation and is 
unique because of its witness to the 
harmonious relationship that exists be- 
tween the American and the United 
Lutheran Churches. Pastor Somersille 
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was a member of the former general 
body, but as pastor of this congregation 
succeeds the late. Dr. Daniel E. Wise- 
man, who served the church from its 
beginning in 1885 until his death in 
1942. 

The Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church, 
preached the sermon at the service of 
installation. The Rev. Herman Schulz 
of the Commission of Colored Missions 
of the American Lutheran Church of- 
ficiated; and Mr. Robert G. Sander, 
student pastor at Luther Place, who 
has been acting as part-time supply 
pastor, was liturgist. An informal re- 
ception was held for Pastor Somersille 
immediately following the service. 


kkk 
PRAIA IARI 
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President H. J. Arnold and the: 
Hartwick College Service Flag 


Hartwickians in the 
Country's Service 


Four staff members and more than 
225 students will be listed on the honor 
roll which the Board of Trustees has 
voted should be purchased and placed 
in the foyer of the main building as a 
permanent testimony to the war effort 
of Hartwick College at Oneonta, N. Y. 
Additional names will be added as the 
list of Hartwickians in service increases. 

Captain John M. Baker, professor of 


.English, heads the list of staff members. 


Dr. Edward A. Brand, professor of 
business: administration, who was in- 
ducted in March, is the most recent ad- 
dition. Ward A. Merrill, instructor in 
physical education, who is now sta- 
tioned at Miami, Florida, recently ap- 
peared in several pictures which were 
published in a Miami newspaper. Nor- 
man E. Roper, assistant business man- 
ager, is now stationed in New Jersey at 
Camp Kilmer. 

Among the former students who are 
now in service are two WAACS, Mary 
Elizabeth Schell, ’36, of Scotia, N. Y., 
and Elizabeth A. Miller, ’38, of Mada- 
lin, N. Y. Margaret Somerville, ex-’34, 


of Catskill, N. Y., who was afloat on 
the Atlantic after the torpedoing of her 
ship, has seen service as an American 
Red Cross nurse with the Harvard hos-_ 
pital in. Salisbury, England. 

Of the men, twenty are in the Navy, 
four in the Marines, two in the Coast 
Guards, and the remainder in the 
Army. One Navy fighter pilot who was 
a member of. the class of ’41, was re- 
ported in April 1943, as missing in 
action in the South Pacific. His loss is 
the first in the Hartwick family. 

Approximately fifty of the former 
students are commissioned officers. A 
member of the class of ’39, who is now 
stationed with the air force in India, 
holds a captaincy, the highest rank 
achieved by a student. 

Sixteen of the Hartwickians are out-— 
side the United. States. Three are in 
England and Ireland, four in Africa, 
two each in Alaska, the Caribbean | 
theater, and Australia, and one each in- 
Asia, Fatal: and New Guinea. 

Approximately twenty-five differentl : 
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NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head 
of every department 
OPEN SEPTEMBER 13 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


F 
f 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 


For information, address 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


St. Peter’ Ss 
Lutheran Church 


OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


GUEST PASTORS 
SUNDAY SERVICES 


English 11.15 A.M. 


When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of " 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 

9:30 A.M. 
11: 600 A.M. 
“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta WJ AS 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CARL H. BARTSCH, Pastor 


Two Services: 8:00 A. M.—10: 45 A. M. 
Church School, 9:30 A. M. ¢ 
Celebration of The Lord’s Supper. 
First Sunday at 8:00 A. M. 
First Wednesday at 8:00 P. M. 


Welcome to Our Services 


e’ds of the armed services haye been 
ntered by the Hartwick group. 
‘The class of ’45 leads the roll with 
wenty-seven of its members in the 
rmed forces. The present sophomore 
d junior classes have twenty-six 
ch, while twenty-five of the class 
hich was graduated May 10 have 
oined the colors. Ten of this group 
eceived their degrees in absentia. 
inety students left the college during 
e past year to join the services. Hart- 


uly 7, 1943 


Announces the Opening of the FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 
at Messiah’s Site for a Great Church for a New World 
BROAD STREET AND THE BOULEVARD 

WORSHIP WITH US 
9:00 A. M.—Sunday Morning Services at Church and Tabernacle 
10: 00 A. M.—Sunday Schools at the Church and the Tabernacle 
11:00 A.M.—Morning Worship at Church, Dr. Stover (WDAS) 
Wednesday Night, Tabernacle; Thursday Night, Church 
Sunday Nights at the Friendly Tabernacle, 7:30 P. M. 
“WHERE THE CROSS CALLS MEN TO CHRIST” 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


=- SULeOo— 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11: 0@ O’clock. 


When in San Francisco Attend 


St. Mark's Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
Founded in 1849 


CHURCH SCHOOL  wn..csescssse . 9:45 A.M. 
CHIEE SERVIC iri crecccssnescerosss . 11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH SERVICE  wncsessssssnseee - 7:00 P.M. 


The Reverend J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT, D.D., Pastor 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


10:00 A.M. 
w 11:15 A.M. 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


wick is proud of the fact that almost 

fifteen per cent of her alumni are now 

serving the nation. 
—Hartwick College News Bureau. 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


pee 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
This downtown church especially wel- 


comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10; 45 A, M, 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street. Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., 

Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The -Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 


The Morning Service at 11: 00 
Young People’s Luther League at 7:30 P.M. 
Prayers of Intercession Daily. at 5:00 P.M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 
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The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 118th Year 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 
For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Coowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 

J M HALL IN 14 W. 40th St., New York 
. . > « Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
Address all correspondence to Miss J. Hall, 

Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21 
American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN 


Boston, Mass. 


co. 


Builders of 


America 


miiiivea? itt 
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Experts in Conference 


Lutheran Welfare Work Presented From Many Angles at Detroit, Mich. 


Tur Lutheran Welfare Conference in 
America, representing 275 agencies and 
institutions, convened in Detroit, Mich., 
May 20 to 22. One hundred twelve reg- 
istered delegates representing sixteen 
states, from California and Washington 
on the west coast to Massachusetts and 
New York on the east coast, were pres- 
ent, together with a number of visitors, 
to discuss vital welfare problems. 

The arrangements for appointments 
could not have been improved upon as 
the conference met in the beautiful 
Horace H. Rackham Education Memo- 
rial Building. Rooms for institutes, 
group meetings, committee rooms were 
ample, and the beautiful, spacious audi- 
torium where the general sessions were 
held left nothing to be desired in the 
way of comfort and atmosphere. 

The well-arranged, full program be- 
gan with a devotional service, after 
which the annual reports were read by 
the president, the executive secretary 
and treasurer. All revealed progress 
and a healthy growth in the activities 
of the conference. 


"Christian Realism"—Keynote Address 


The keynote address given by the 
Rev. Harold Yochum, president of the 
American Lutheran Conference, could 
well be entitled “Christian Realism” 
and was based on II Corinthians 4: 
8-10. The speaker stressed the need of 
manifesting “the distinctive character 
of Lutheran Welfare, ever remember- 
ing that it dare be nothing less than the 


salvation of souls, the redemption and . 


regeneration of individuals who are 
hopelessly lost for time and eternity 
except for the miraculous grace of 
God.” Among numerous challenges 
presented he brought forth the need of 
a united effort in the developing of a 
proper sense of social missions in our 
congregations apart from any specific 
agency. 

Men and women, outstanding in their 
fields, brought forth one challenge after 
another as workers were brought face 
to face with problems and situations in 
this present crisis and in post-war 
planning. 

Such subjects as “Religion and Men- 
tal Health,” “The Local Defense Coun- 
cil and Community Service,’ “The 
Home and Family in Relation to Child 
Welfare,” “What Lies Ahead of Pro- 
fessional Social Work?” were ably dis- 
cussed at general sessions by well- 
qualified leaders. Group meetings and 
institutes were well attended, and there 
was thought-provoking discussion. 


By MABEL L. THORSTENSEN 


475 Guests at Dinner 


One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was the dinner held in First Lu- 
theran Church Parish Hall with 475 
guests seated at the tables. A. D. Matt- 
son, D.D., Augustana Seminary, Rock 
Island, Ill., spoke on the vital subject, 
“The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment.” The Lutheran Charities A 
Cappella Choir under the leadership of _ 
Kenneth Jewell, sang several beautiful 
selections. 

A panel 


discussion on “Lutheran 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 
Help Your Country and Yourself 
TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
A Nationally Recognized School 


OFFERS WOMEN FROM 18 to 50 
A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Eight Classes a Year. 

Next Classes begin July 15 and September 1 
Write for information 
VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 

5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA—NEW YORK 


The College of the Catskills 
(Co-Educational) 


A Standard Four-Year Christian College 
of Arts and Sciences, approved by the 
Regents of New York State. 


Sponsored by The United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. 


Dedicated to the Education and Training 
of Christian Men and Women. 


CURRICULUM OFFERINGS: 
Liberal Arts, Secondary Teacher Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Science, Music, Home Economics, Pre- 
Professional Courses in Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Laboratory Techni- 
cianship, and Social Service. | 


New School of Nursing opens — 
July 12 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE. 


Self-help Opportunities Provided. 
For catalog and book of ewe address 


Henry J. Arnold, A.M., Ph.D. ~ 
President 


The Lutheran 


Welfare Planning for the Future,” led 
by C. E.. Krumbholz, D.D., brought 
forth vital questions and answers on 
pertinent points which all agencies 
must face. 

The conference was happy to wel- 
come Miss Henrietta Lund, nationally 
known in social work, who now is con- 
sultant in Community Organization, for 
the Welfare Conference. 

Among items of business other than 


- the election of officers was a resolution 


to the National Lutheran Council 
urging the locating of the Department 
of Welfare office in the City of Chicago, 
and requesting the Council to do all 


in its power to add to the staff of the 


Department of Welfare by engaging 
additional trained and qualified per- 
sonnel for the continued effective de- 
velopment of a program of Lutheran 
Welfare throughout the country. 

A committee to study property and 
liability insurance coverage for institu- 
tions and agencies was appointed as 
follows: Mr. Luther Grossmann, Loys- 
ville, Pa.; Dr. Henry Schuh, New York; 
and Mr. S. H. Holstad, Minneapolis. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. George C. Hansler, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-president, Miss 
Lillian Franzen, New York City; secre- 
tary, the Rev. LeRoy Weihe, Nachusa, 


_ Il; treasurer, Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, 
: New York City. 


Regional chairmen: Atlantic, the Rev. 


_ Fred Heins, Rochester, N. Y.; Central, 


the Rev. Forrest Stoneburner, Dayton, 
Ohio; Midwest, Miss Evelyn Hovdesven, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Western, the Rev. 
A. K. Vinje, Everett, Wash. 
Publications Committee: C. E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., New York; Miss 
Mabel L. Thorstensen, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Ambrose Hering, D.D., New York. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Herman L. Heim, pastor of 
First Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., re- 


signed July 1 to become pastor of the 


Lutheran Church at Montgomery, Pa. 
The Rev. Charles W. Kegley, pastor 


of St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, Ill, was 
among those to receive the degree of 
‘Doctor of Philosophy at the eighty- 


fifth annual commencement of North- 


~ western University on June 16. Dr. 
- Kegley was graduated from the Chi- 
| cago Lutheran Seminary in 1936 and 
has pursued graduate study at North- 
western since 1937. 


The Rev. Woodrow J. Klinger, pas- 


| -tor of the Oriole Charge, Pa., became 
pastor of the Liberty Valley Charge 
July 1. 


The Rev. Harold Lentz was installed 


as pastor of Trinity Church, Ashland, 
_ Ohio, June 13, by Dr. George W. Miley, 


: July 7, 1943 


(Co-educational) 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 

Work and other Christian 

Service. Send for Literature 
_ and Particulars. 


president of the Synod of Ohio. As- 
sisting in the service was the beloved 
former pastor of the parish, Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith. 


The Rev. William H. Marburger, pas- 
tor of the Chicora Parish, Chicora, Pa., 
since March 15, 1936, resigned to be- 
come pastor of Trinity Church, New 
Brighton, Pa. His resignation will be- 
come effective July 31. 


Commissioned for Work 


in the Argentine 


The Rev. Chris Merayeas, ordained 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
was commissioned Sunday morning, 
June 20, at St. John’s Church, Slating- 
ton, Pa., as missionary to the Argen- 
tine by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the U. L. C. A., assisted by the 
pastor of St. John’s, the Rev. Mark E. 
Lauchnor. The 96-year-old pastor 
emeritus, the Rev. Jesse Erb, and Mrs. 
Paul Machetzki, who spoke to the Sun- 
day school on South America, were 
also at the service. The new mission- 
ary expects to go by plane to South 
America shortly. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Owned and controlled by The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business Administration and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 
For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 


C. A. Rudisill Library, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


“LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Secretarial training opens the way to greater 

opportunities in the LITERARY, PROFES- 

SIONAL, and BUSINESS WORLD. Write for 

free copy, ‘““You Would IF You Really Knew.” 
S. M. FUNK, Ph.D., President 


Hagerstown, Md. 


FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


8 YPAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


Sor Vita, FAP CR AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 
Hangings-Ornaments, Ete. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. . 
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Church 
Burniture 


GOLD LEAR WOOD wy wood MEMORIAL 


7 


CT | 


CROSSES TABLETS 


CRANCEls ALTERATIONS 


Delsorc éDe lore 


ISO5 RACE ST.- PHILADELPHIA: PA. 


- ALLENTOWN: PA © NEW YORKe - 


[gee Tl eee 
690 I C1 0 8 0 


Mt i ne ie i et | 


LOVELY HANDWOVEN LUNCH MATS 


Made of mercerized cotton. Borders in_col- 
ored designs. 12 x 18 inches, 75 cents. Guest 
Towels, $1.00.—Address Mary Bonham, Chil- 
howie, Va. 


Deputation School of Foreign Missions at Gettysburg, Pa. 


Panoramic Picture—Pages 16 and |7—Left to Right 


First row (seated): Sarah Snyder, Hilda 
M. Kearcher, Rev. Chris. Marayeas, Rev. 
M. F. Foutz, Rev. A. H. Buhl, Rev. Har- 
mon J. McGuire, Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, 
Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, Rev. Ervin T. Beaver, 
Dr. G. K. Gulck, John Gulck, Fred Gulck, 
Carola Machetzki, Rev. A. A. Hahn, Rev. 
C. E. Eichner, Rev. Robert H. Daube, Rev. 
Ray L. Cunningham, J. Harold Mumper, 
D.D., Rev. H. B. Watson, Rev. L. D. Folk- 
emer, F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D. 

Second row (seated): Mrs. G. K. Gulck, 
Nona M. Diehl, Selma R. Bergner, Ruth 
Juram, Edward T. Horn, D.D., Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, L. S. G. Miller, D.D., Mrs. 
L. S. G. Miller, C. K. Lippard, D.D., Mrs. 


C H U RCH ° Publicity . Dat eer 


After a prolonged lull in the publication of helpful manuals 
in this field, the heightening demand has led to the production 
of a number of excellent guides, the best of which are listed 


here— 


MANUAL ON PRACTICAL 
CHURCH WORK 


A selection of the most popular . 


articles on church publicity and 
practical church work appearing in 
the columns of THE AMERICAN 
LUTHERAN for the past twenty- 
five years. This manual makes avail- 
able time-tested ideas relating to 
every phase of practical church 
work, $2.50 


KEEPING YOUR CHURCH IN 
THE NEWS 


By W. Austin Brodie 


This book concentrates on news- 
paper publicity. An expert on the 
subject shows the pastor or church 

' officer of any “average” church how 
to prepare interesting “copy” for his 
church and how to secure news- 
paper publicity for it. This guide is 
distinctive from other manuals in 
the comprehensiveness and_ thor- 
oughness with which this one type 
of church publicity is covered. $1.00 


KEEPING YOUR CHURCH INTERESTED 


SUCCESSFUL CHURCH 
PUBLICITY 
By Carl F. H. Henry 

This work deals in part with re- 
ligious journalism from an:historical 
point of view, with the major sec- 
tion concerning itself with modern 
technique. In addition to dealing 
with newspaper publicity it shows 
how to organize the local church for 
publicity, indicates the free channels 
open for publicity and those requir- 
ing funds, and otherwise covers all 
types of publicity that can be util- 
ized with reference to the local 
church. $2.00 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS FOR 
YOUR CHURCH 
By John L. Fortson 

This manual shows one how to do 
sound, forthright, zealous church 
promotion. Rather than a blueprint 
of publicity devices, it is a thorough 
analysis of how to build bridges of 
understanding between the church 
and the public. $2.00 


By W. Austin Brodie 


This manual provides invaluable help on phases of church publicity 
other than newspaper copy, including: How the Graphic Arts Can Aid the 
Church, What a Layman Should Know About Printing, Outline of Most 
Effective Uses of Type, Duplicating Methods and Machines, Proper Use of 
Addressing Equipment, Money-Saving Hints on Mailing, Effective Church 
Stationery, Hints on Editing Copy, Church Publications and Their Pro- 


duction. 


$1.25 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 
CHICAGO 
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COLUMBIA 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH 


C. K. Lippard, A. J. Stirewalt, D.D., Wal- 
ton H. Greever, D.D., A. R. Wentz, D.D., 
Ph.D., Ralph J. White, D.D., Mrs. J. Roy 
Strock, J. Roy Strock, D.D., John Aberly, 
D.D., Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger, R. M. 
Dunkelberger, D.D., Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, 
Edwin Moll, D.D., J. C. Finefrock,; D.D., 
S. C. Burger, D.D., Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas, 

Third row (standing): Rev. J. J. Raun, 
Ph.D., S. F. Telleen, Rev. T. C. Maurer, 
Mrs. P. O. Machetzki, Hazel Biederbeck, 
Mrs. E. A. Flexman, Ethel Emerick, Grace 
Onstead, Susan Glatz, Lottie Martin, Mil- 
dred E. Winston, Mrs. J. G. Hershey, Ira 
R. Ladd, D.D., Mrs. Ira R. Ladd, Mary 
Heltibridle, Mrs. L. W. Slifer, Helene 
Harder, Mrs. Carlton W. Moore, Mrs. D, 
Burt Smith, Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman, Mrs.. 
Norman E. Kieffer, Mrs. C. W. Hepner, 
Mrs. John K. Linn, Mrs. S. O. Thorlaksson, 
Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson, Mrs. Margaret 
Thorlaksson Roller, Grace Uhl, Mrs. 
D. G. M. Bach, Mrs. G. W. Schillinger, Mrs. 
Merle Cain, Elvira Strunk, A. Barbara 
Wiegand, Mrs. Malcolm D. Shutters, Rev. 
J. K. Donat, Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., Rev. 
Kenneth P. Otten, H. D. Hoover, D.D., M.. 
Edwin Thomas, D.D., Rev. Ralph W. Sell, 
Ph.D. 

Fourth row (standing): Rev. J. G. Her-— 
shey, Rev. John Schmidt, Mrs. Louis T. 
Bowers, Rev. Louis T. Bowers, Clara Lea-— 
man, Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, Mrs. E. F. 
Rohlfing, Mrs. Arthur C. Knudten, Rev. 
Arthur C. Knudten, Martha Akard, Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, Christie Zimmerman, 
Mabel Meyer, J. Henry L. Trout, D.D., 
Marie Heinsohn, Mrs. Charles G: Aurand, | 
Rev. L. W. Slifer, Rev. George L. Search, | 
Mrs. Harry K. Bell, Mrs. W. F. Morehead, 
Mrs. J. P. Jensen, Robert D. Clare, D.D., | 
Thomas J. Rinde, D.D. 

Back row (standing): Mrs. J. G. Boliek, 
Rev. J. G. Boliek, Maude Powlas, Mrs, W. 
Gordon Williams, Elsie R. Otto, Mrs. J. 
H. L. Trout, Lilith Schwab, Mrs. H. 8. 
Bechtolt, Rev. L. Grady Cooper, Ph.D.,| 
Mrs. L. Grady Cooper, Mrs. P, P. Anspach, 
P. P. Anspach, D.D., Rev. A. F. A. Neu- 
doerffer, C. W. Hepner, D.D., Rev. Norman 
E. Kieffer, Martin Yang, Ph.D., Rev. John 
K. Linn, Ph.D., Rev. Ernest H. Floth-| 
meier, Paul J. Hoh, D.D., G. W. Schillinger, 
D.D., Rev. Paul W. H. Eydt, Rev. Malcolm 
D. Shutters, Deems Haltiwanger, Rev. J. 
Arthur Linn, W. D. Allbeck, D.D. . 


The Geneva Summer School 
of Missions 


an interdenominational school for wo-| 
men and girls, will hold its twenty-— 
fifth session August 8-15 at Conference} 
Point, Williams Bay, on Lake Geneva. 
Wis. Courses helpful to all church 
workers are offered under outstanding 
instructors in Bible, Worship, Homeg 
and Foreign Study Books for womer 
and young women, primary, junior, ang 
intermediate leadership training, an 
Family Living. a 


The Lutheran 


The U. L. C. A. will be represented 
on the faculty by Miss Charlotte Rust. 

The United Lutheran Church is rep- 
resented on the board of this school by 
Mrs. Roy J. Casper, Mrs. D. R. Kabele, 
Mrs. George P. Lottich, Mrs. J. I. Meck. 

For details address Mrs. Oscar A. 
Benson, 838 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. Marta Baker LotricH. 


E. F. Eilert, C.S.D., third president 

- of the Board of Publication of the U. L. 
C. A., active churchman, editor of the 
Luther League Review, and first pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America, 

~ died in New York June 26. An account 
- of his distinguished services will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of Tue LUTHERAN. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. W. L. Guard 


died April 11 at her home in Urbana, Ohio. She 
- was the wife of the Rev. Dr. W. L. Guard, pas- 
, tor \ emeritus of Messiah Lutheran Church, 

Urbana. The funeral service was held at the 
- church April 15, and burial took place at the 
-_ cemetery in Camden, Ind. At the time of her 

death, Mrs. Guard was the teacher of a Sunday 

-school class in the church in Urbana, of which 
_ her husband had twice been pastor. 


The Rev. J. Alonzo Yount 


| The North Carolina Synod and the United 

' Lutheran Church lost a faithful laborer in the 

death of the Rev. J. Alonzo Yount of Conover, 
N. C., June 4, at his home. He was past seventy- 
eight years of age, and spent nearly fifty years 
in the ministry. 
Joshua Alonzo Yount was born near Conover, 
N. C., December 17, 1864, the son of Noah and 
Elizabeth (Herman) Yount. He was graduated 
from Concordia College, Conover, and later at- 
tended Lenoir Rhyne College, as a member of 
the first class enrolled in the college. He re- 
- ceived his theological training under Dr. R. A. 
Yoder and Dr. J. C. Moser, and was ordained by 
the Tennessee Synod in 1900, having preached 
several years before ordination. 

In 1889 he married Sara Miller of Conover, 
_ and to this union were born nine children, six 
_ of whom are still living: the Rev. N. D. Yount, 
- president of the Florida Synod; Mrs. Ella Phelps, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. S. C. Sugg, Snow Hill, 
| N. C.; Miss Lily Yount, Shelby, N. C.; the Rev. 
Walter N. Yount, pastor St. John’s Church, 
Asheboro, N. C.; and John L. Yount of Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 

In May 1912 he married Miss Louise Glend- 
meyer of Baltimore, Md. She together with the 
above children survive. 

During his ministry he served St. Peter’s-St. 
Luke’s Parish, Catawba County; the Granite 
Falls Parish; the Watauga Parish twice, in 1911 
- and again in 1939; the Alexander Parish, Tay- 
- lorsville, N. C.; the New Staunton Parish, Pa.; 
Trinity Parish, Vale, N. C.; the St.- Stephen’s- 
Mt. Olive Parish, Gold Hill, N. C.; the Boone 
’ Parish, N. C. 
is Most of his work was mission work done 
under the direction of the Tennessee Synod, 
| the North Carolina Synod, and later the Board 
| of American Missions. During his ministry he 
_ directed the building of six churches and two 
_ parsonages, and remodeled a number of others. 
He also organized ten congregations in the old 
Tennessee Synod. 

His was a life of self-sacrificing service for 
the Master. He did not accumulate anything 
| when it comes to this world’s goods, but he, 

_ through his labors has laid up for himself treas- 
ures where moth and rust do not corrupt and 
where thieves do not break through and steal. 
He breathed his last on the farm on which 
_he was born, and was laid to rest in the ceme- 
- tery of St. Timothy’s Lutheran Church, of 
_ which he had been a charter member and a 
_ member of the first church council. By his re- 
- quest his funeral was conducted by his two 
sons who are ministers: the Rev. N. D. Yount, 
- Hollywood, Fla., and the Rev. Walter N. Yount, 
_ Asheboro, N. C., assisted by J. L. Morgan, D.D., 
president of the North Carolina Synod; the 


ident of Lenoir Rhyne College; A. R. Beck, 


oi 


¢ 


B July 7, 1943 


Ne alion at 7 
Massanetta Springs Hotel 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


LUTHERAN WEEK — July 19-26 


Pastors’ School, Standard Training School, Assembly Addresses 
and Conferences, Luther League Synodical Convention. 
Rates: Adults $12.50 


E. L. Keiser, Registrar 


Write for reservations: 
f Waynesboro, Va. 


275 LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


e from congested areas of New York City will have 
their only chance at health and vacation happiness in 
God’s out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
Towners, N. Y. 

—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 
$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK. 
$1.50 A DAY. 


The need this summer is greater because war time shortages and restrictions and 
the lack of funds have prevented the re-opening of many charity camps. 


ROOM AND BOARD ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
Will board two adults near Philadelphia. Ad- South T Beach. E Pl 
dress: G. Henning, Bryn Athyn, Pa. Phone Home Soe ase tele eta Sree ag eben Ste arae 
’ g Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Chapel Hill 0420. Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. es ; x 


Student Nurses Essential in War Effort 
Los Angeles School Facilities 


LUTHERAN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited Collegiate School 
affiliated with the University of 
Southern California. Graduates 
receive the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Applicants ‘must have 
two years of junior college, in- 
cluding prenursing subjects. 


A MAJOR DEFENSE AREA 


Graduate nurses needed at the 
California Hospital and the Santa 
Monica Hospital. 


California State registration 
not required. 


Write for information regarding 
employment or The School of 
Nursing to 


The Lutheran Hospital Society 
of Southern California (operating 
: : The California Hospital, The 
The California Hospital—a 300-bed institution Santa Monica Hospital.) 


1414 SOUTH HOPE STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. CHRISTINE A. LARSEN, R.N.B.S. ; 
Superintendent Director of Nurses : 
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THOUGHTS 
ABOUT THINGS THAT 
MATTER MOST 


In plain language the essentials of the Christian faith are explained in 
this little book by Dr. Walton H. Greever. It is serious and sober writing, 
straightforward and clear cut in its language and purpose. Intended for 
people who will not be satisfied with pretty phrases or romantic fancies, 
here are the age-old Christian truths—regarding the revelation of God in 
the Bible, the meaning of Christ’s birth, the “Grace” of God in revelation 
and redemption, Baptism, Prayer, the Holy Communion, Death. 


Dr. Greever has written twenty-six brief chapters in his effort to pre- 
sent the essence of Christian teaching. Included in these are studies of the 
practical activities of the Church today in fulfilling its great place in 


human history. 
® 


“‘What Matters” is a good book for a few minutes of thoughtful study 
each day. Its central ideas will make an impression, will grow in meaning 
in our thinking as we give them time. 


CONTENTS 
1. The Bible. 2. The Incarnation. 3. The Christian Religion. 4. Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 5. Grace. 6. Faith. 7. Prayer. 8. The Will of God. 9. Eter- 
nal Life. 10. The “Real Presence.” 11. Worship. 12. The Christian 
Minister. 13. The Church. 14. Baptism. 15. The Holy Communion. 16. 
The House of Worship. 17. The Christian Home. 18. Christian Citizen- 
ship. 19. Christian Literature. 20. Christian Education. 21. World Mis- 
sions. 22. Home Missions. 23. Social Missions. 24. Giving. 25. Old 
Year and New. 26. Death. 


Price, 50 cents each; 40 cents in lots of 12 or more. 
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~ WHAT MATTERS 


By WALTON HARLOWE GREEVER 


Particularly Suitable for~ 


MEMBERS IN THE ARMED 
FORCES a 
who in their present experiences — 
are giving unusually serious | 
thought to the subjects dealt with | 
so clearly and concisely here. 


CHURCH MEMBERS z 
who manifest a need for material — 
to crystallize their knowledge and ~ 

thinking on these basic matters of 

Christian faith. 


NON-CHURCH MEMBERS 
whose interest is to be stimulated 
in the essential matters of Chris- 
tian faith, without much demand | 

on their time or effort. 


NEW AND RECENT 

CONFIRMANDS 

as a rewarding review of their in- | 

struction, to open up broader vis- | 

tas of knowledge and action and 

to condition them to the use of 
general religious literature. 


FAMILY OR PERSONAL 
DEVOTIONAL USE 
where there is interest in pointed 


and instructive statements on what | 
counts in Christian faith and life. | 
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